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NEW EVERY MORNING. 





BRYERY day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new, 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you— 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over, 

The tasks are done and the tears are shed. 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover ; 

Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and bled, 

Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf, which god holds tight, 

With glad days, and sad days, and bad days, which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fullness of surshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cann»t re-live them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone ; 

God in his mercy receive, forgive them ! 
Only the new days are our own : 
To-day is ours, and to-day ulone. 


Here are the skies all burnished brightly, 
Here is the spent earth all re-born, 

Here are the tired limbs springing hghtly 
To face the sun and share with the morn 
In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn. 





_ 
Every day is a fresh beginning! 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain. 

And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted, and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again ! 

—Miss Coolidge. 


THE FIRST SNOW. 
OFTLY descend, O cold, white snow! 
To the restless earth that waits below; 

Cover the glades so rocky and bare, 
And the barren fields no longer fair, 
And the shiv’ring trees whose branches bend 
In spectral silence against the wind. 
Softly, O cold, white snow! come down! 
Cover the earth to dreary and brown. 





O Time! with thy weight of years and care, 
Whose snows will one day whiten my hair, 
Cover the passions within my breast 

That burn and surge in their wild unrest; 
That hold me back from a better way, 
With sinful triumph day after day; 

Cover the passions, O Time! with snow; 
Gently, silently, bury them low. 


—Grace Holmes. 





~) UST what the educational paper of to-day ought 

to be is a question of great importance. If a 
hundred professional teachers should discuss this 
question, a great variety of opinions would be ex- 
pressed. Some would claim that all news from the 
field should be excluded from its columns. They 
would have no reports of associations or institutes 
except as something could be printed of a profes- 
sional character. They would have no mention of 
presidents, secretaries, or committees, or topics dis 
cussed; but everything admitted to type would ex- 
press some thought calculated to stimulate or in- 
struct. All remarks like ‘“‘St. John has recently 
erected a new school building costing $40,000,” and 
‘** James Smith has been called to the principalship 
of Wilson high school, with a salary of $2,500,” they 
would leave out; but if any St. John school teacher 
covld tell how to teach fractions, or Mr. James 
Smith could expound the science of pedagogy, they 
would have it put in. There are others who would 
omit from an educational paper methods and special 
ways of doing things, and confine its work to argu- 
ments and principles. Their theory is that the 
teacher should be able to draw her own inferences. 
‘* Give her a statement, and Jet her work it out as 
she pleases.” They would exciude from an educa- 
tional journal such exercises as are found in our 
vages under ‘‘School-Room,” referring the seeker 
after such knowledge to text-books, and works on 
devices and ways. 





yw educational paper must be edited to suit 
the wants of a majority of those who read it 
—for those who are glad to pay for it. It is like 
any other commodity in the market offered for sale 
—it must be compounded and put up so to meet the 
wants of the trade. The question editors of school 
papers are trying to answer is, ‘‘ What sort of a 
paper do our customers want?” and it is this ques- 
tion we hope our readers will help us to answer. 
Adaptation is the law of the universe. Is there a 
need for educational literature ?- Do any consider- 
able number of teachers want a periodical ? These 
are important questions for us to answer, and any 
help our readers can give us in settling them, will 
be thankfully received. What we want is not 
commendation, but suggestions; not praise, or 
blame, or comparisons, but knowledge as to the 
wants of our readers. 
At the beginning of a new year we especially 
want to know whatour readers desire. Sitting at 
our table, we are apt to misjudge the field, for al- 





though we have known the school-room for thirty 





years, to-day we know it not except by imagination. 

During the past few weeks many of our readers 
have written us, but we trust we may hear from 
many more, especially from those who are desirous 
to see American educational journalism take a 
higher rank in the future than in the past. 





(XE aspect of duty is its isolating character. The 

man of principle not only stands alone, but 
frequently incurs the hatred of the crowd of office- 
seekers, trimmers, and party followers. The great 
reformers have been solitary men at first, and vio- 
lently opposed by their nearest companions. It is 
not nevessary to quote even a single illustration in 
proof of this statement, but it is this isolation that 
has raised them. They have been able to see a 
truth clearly by isolation, and by opportunity for 
calm and dispassionate study. 

When a boy determines not to smoke or tipple, 
he is otten obliged to separate himself from his com- 
panions. They urge, he refuses; and when their 
solicitations become too frequent and their vituper- 
ations too severe, he leaves their company and seeks 
other associations more congenial to his desires, or 
else lives within himself. 





REAT teachers have always had the courage 
of living up tothe their honest convictions. 
They have made their pupils strong men and wo- 
men, believing something, and willing to defend it 
even to the necessity of separating themselves from 
their companions. The philosophy of some instruc- 
tors is to lead their pupils to believe nothing while at 
school. ‘‘ Wait,” say they, ‘‘ until maturity of 
thought has enabled you to decide what is right.” 
This is wrong reasoning. A young man or even a 
boy, who is not taught to believe something, and 
believe it with all his mind, has not been properly 
instructed. Just as soon as possible every young 
person should be expected to decide on half a dozen 
moral and intellectual subjects. Tobacco, liquor, 
swearing, the use of obscene language, truth-telling, 
early come up for settlement. Political and dog- 
matic questions come later. Religious convictions 
are among the very first to be settled. 

It requires some education of the moral nature for 
a young man to say, “I will not smoke.” ‘TI will 
not drink even beer.” ‘‘I will not swear or use im- 
proper language.” ‘‘I will always on all occasions 
tell the truth.” But when a young man has reached 
the time when he conscientiously and determinedly 
takes a stand on all these questions, he has received 
an education that is as much better than a knowl- 
edge of arithmetic and grammar, as the knowledge 
of the three R’s is better than the dense ignorance 
of Central Africa. 

Isolation, impelled by duty, is elevation. One 
with right is in the majority. ‘‘The movement is 
not simply away; it is upward. It is not the move- 
ment of the ship that sails out of the harbor, but of 
the star climbing from the horizon to its zenith. 
It is not the four-footed beast retreating across the 
plain, but the skylark mounting higher and higher 
in an atmosphere of song.” 





HOSE who oppose the introduction of acts of 

» worship in our public schools are frequently 
accused of being enemies of religion. This charge 
is unjust. A Christian man may not wish to open 
his business-house with devotional worship; neither 
may a school-teacher think best to commence the 
duily sessions of his school with prayer and reading 
of the Scriptures. It may be said that there is a 
great difference between a business-house and a 
school-house, It is true that there is, but it is also 
true that a business man does far more for the 
cause of religion by his life than by his acts of 
worship, and a teacher far more influences her 
pupils by what she is and says than by her formal 
acts of religious devotions. 
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AVOID SUSPICION. 





A lady teaching in New York said that suspicion on 
the part of a teacher was a common cause of badness in 
the pupil. ‘‘I remember,” she said, “when I went to 
—— street school that I was a good girl in every way. I 
found on my arrival, a Sunday school friend, and 
naturally ‘took’ to her among a crowd of strangers. 
When we were called to the class-room I struggled to 
sit beside my friend and saw I had made a bad impres- 
sion on the teacher. She set me down in her mind as a 
girl that needed watchmg. I was rather amused at first, 
but supposed that she would see the motives that actu- 
ated me, and trust me as implicitly as I was trusted at 
home. But she suspected me all the time. She was ob- 
liged to be absent for a few weeks, and when her suc- 
cessor came in a confab was held, and I know I was 
pointed out as one that needed watching. I felt indig- 
nant and treated the new-comer with coldness. She 
was a person of discernment, however, and often asked 
me to assist her. After a week she called me to her and 
said: ‘I don’t think you have been understood, I know 
of no one who tries harder to do right.’ I burst into 
tears and told her of my treatment.” 

The teacher must disarm himself of suspicion at the 
outset and all the way along. He has no right to think 
and ought not to think the pupil comes there from any 
lower motives than he does himself. (And oftentimes 
the motives of the pupil are the nobler.) He should tell 
the pupils in a candid manner that he has to oversee 
them and watch them because it is his duty and not be- 
cause he suspects them. 

The pupil will read the teacher ; he cannot escape. It 
is far better for him to treat his pupil in a cordial man- 
ner. Suppose he says in effect: ‘‘Scholars, I have no 
doubt but that you are in earnest in your efforts to do 
well here. Iam going to try my best and I want you 
to try your best. You know how things should be done 
as well as I do, I have no doubt; my business will be to 
keep you on the track. You have visitors at home and 
know how to treat people politely ; you must act as if 
you were ‘in company’ while here. 

“TI shall have to look around the room to see how 
things are going on, for that is my duty; but do not 
feel that [am trying to spy upon you, or that I am sus- 
picious of you. Iam not. If I think any one is wrong, 
I shall tell that person so and listen to his explanation. 
We are to live together here for several hours a day, and 
I want the time to pass pleasantly. We may just as well 
be happy while studying, as unhappy. Let every one 
help to make these the happiest hours of our lives. 

** And, again, if in our intercourse any one thinks he 
is not dealt fairly with by me, I want him to vome here 
and say so; I intend to deal justly with every one.” 

A talk like this should be given often enough to let 
the pupils know that the teacher means to be “ fair,”— 
and this in the pupils mind means a great deal. Some- 
times one point can be expanded and sometimes 
another, 

There are pupils in a school that are not ‘ understood ” 
by their teachers; they do things that are ‘‘ odd,” to say 
the least ; they gradually rouse prejudice in the minds 
of a teacher. The teacher cannot point out any par- 
ticular thing, but he feels repelled and rebuffed. Unles» 
he is a wise man he will attempt a warfare on this pupil 
and the pupil will leave the school ; if he stays in by the 
pressure of his family he will learn little. 

A teacher in one of the city schools said: ‘‘I can get 
rid of a pupil without suspending him.” 

** How ?” was the inquiry. 

*T freeze him out.” 

** How is that?” 

“Oh, I let him know from nine in the morning until 
three in the afternoon that I do not want him, that I 
hate him, and he stays away.” 

This is human nature, of course ; we love those who 
love us. The teacher must, however, have a higher 
spirit. A gentleman who held very important positions 
and is highly esteemed in California, said: ‘I 
went to California because 1 was meanly treated 
by my teacher in —— school. He wanted to get 
rid of me. He hated me; he accused me of lying; he 
beat me. My father began to lose confidence in me. 
And I took myself off to California, After thirty years 
of absence I returned. I still felt the injustice that 
had been heaped on me. I heard the teacher was alive, 
—an old man. I sought him out, and as soon as I spoke 
to him he said: ‘I treated you badly, I have been sorry 
for it and hope you will forgive me.’ That was worth 
coming to New York for.” 

Let the teacher look into himself carefully when he 
begins to watch a pupil. Let him call up that pupil and 


say to him: “I find I am watching you; is it necessary? 
Are you trying to play tricks? Play tricks if you must, 
but don’t let me feel that I must watch you. It will 
make my life unpleasant.” 

In other words, let the teacher keep himself on the 
high place the teacher should occupy ; if he becomes a 
police officer he will do little character forming. 


Col.. PARKER has just returned to Normal Park from 
a brief lecture tour through the east. His Jast ad- 
dress was before the New Jersey State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Trenton. While in this city the Col. and Mrs. 
Parker found time to visit the Industrial Education As- 
sociation, and meet both Miss Dodge and Miss Burns, 
They expressed themselves as delighted with what they 
saw there; especially were they enthusiastic over the ar- 
rangements for training those desiring to teach cooking. 
The Colonel has agreed to deliver a lecture before this 
association in the near future. 








POLITICAL science is receiving marked attention 
throughout the civilized world. This is demanded by 
the growing influence of the individual citizen. No 
voter can fail to answer the great questions of society 
and business. He must answer them if he votes intel- 
ligently. The Political Science Quarterly, edited by the 
faculty of political science of Columbia College, most 
ably discusses the deeper questions of this important 
subject. If any of our student readers desire to study 
this science they will get great help from its pages. 





WE have in type a report of the recent meeting of New 
York principals at Syracuse, which our space will not 
permit us to publish this week. It will appear in our 
next issue. 





THE remark has been often made that discipline in man- 
ual training and the learning of trades does not educate 
the mind to accurate habits of thought, in other words 
is not intellectual culture. Will our readers notice the 
questions printed in our account of the New York Trade 
Schools on another page and decide what intellectual 
value should be given them? How do they compare 
with the usual questions required in our examinations in 
what are called the “‘ intellectual” branches ? 





WEEK after next we expect to print extracts from the 
reports of the New York School Commissioners to the 
state superintendent. 





JUST as we go to press the advance sheets of the report 
of State Superintendent Draper is received. {t is an 
able document. It will astonish the people not only of 
this state, but our country, to learn that only 59 per 
cent. of the children of school age attend the public 
schools, We fully agree with the’ Tribune in saying that 
it is discreditable to the state that any large percentage 
of the children of school age should be growing up in 
ignorance while such vast sums. are being expended 
on jails and asylums, and the stigma ought to be re- 
moved by more stringent legislation or enforcement of 
existing laws. 





SomME time ago Col. Parker contributed to our columns 
a history of the Quincy schools. A republication of those 
articles has been called for and we have requested the 
Colonel to revise them. He has consented to do so and 
soon we shall give them to our readers again. Nothing 
connected with the rise and progress of the new educa- 
tion is more interesting than this remarkable movement 
inaugurated in Quincy. It has more than. any other 
force modified courses of study all over the country. 
Especially has its influence been felt in Boston, where 
conservatism had its way for many years. The Boston 
masters and supervisors some day will acknowledge the 
work done by the Colonel in their schools. The Hub, 
like all large cities, moves slowly, but she is moving and 
in the right direction. 





THE recent death of Professor Straight removed from 
American teachers and thinkers one of the best of their 
number. Although his work was cut short before the 
life work he had planned was half accomplished, yet he 
will long be remembered as a clear. thinker and most 
conscientious teacher. His ideas concerning education 
were radical and consequently reformatory. Asa result 
his class-room methods seemed to some to be peculiar, 
but whatever he did, was from a conviction of educa- 
tional truth and duty. We remember distinctly listen- 
ing to one of his exercises in botany in the Oswego nor- 
mal school, and our conviction at the time was that he 





tried to make himself as useless as possible. To an old- 


but to a thinking observer it would be rated as a com- 
plete success. He tried to call into voluntary exercise 
all the faculties ofthe mind, and succeeded. What 
could be a greater success? His work at Normal Park 
was cut short by his seemingly untimely death. The 
ways of Providence are mysterious, especially in 
removing those who seem to be most needed in the work 
of reform. 





A MANDAMUS compelling a school principal to receive 
children was recently issued in Brooklyn. This is cer- 
tainly a singular method of getting pupils into an al- 
ready overcrowded school. It would have been more 
consistent to have issied a mandamus requiring the 
board of education to provide more room and teachers, 
or compelling the board ef apportionment to give more 
money for the maintenance of the system. A principal 
is not at fault for not putting two pupils in a place 
holding only one. But on the other hand boards of ed- 
ucation are required by all the demands of common law 
to treat all parents alike. It is well known in Brooklyn 
that many pupils are compelled to become “‘ half timers ” 
at a period when they should have all school privileges 
possible. This is wrong. All tax-payers should be treated 
alike. If any parent cannot reap the benefit of the 
money he has paid, equally with his neighbor, no matter 
how small the amount of his tax may be, his tax should 
be refunded. Taxation without representation is a 
wrong constitutional governments cannot with impun- 
ity be guilty of. The only conclusion that can be reached 
is that if the public school system of free schools is to be 
maintained all pupils applying for instruction must be 
taught. Cities like Brooklyn and New York must be 
required to give tuition to all of school age who apply, 
or make no promise to furnish free instruction to all. 
Our schools are for all or none. There is no privileged 
class in America. — 

NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 

ATION. 
[Editorial Correspondence.]} 

The gathering of the New Jersey teachers at Trenton 
last week possessed many elements of encouragement. I 
had not been present for many years on account of ill- 
health, and although I knew that this state was coming 
into the front rank educationally, I was surprised to see 
so large and attentive an audience. It was as large an 
audience as I saw at Boston or New Haven; and the 
earnest attention that was given to the papers, ad- 
dresses, and reports showed that earnest men and women 
had come together. 

The lecture by Prof. Butler of Columbia College on 
psychology received close attention, but it seemed to me 
to be too deep for a popular address; it is a hard subject 
to popularize. But this may be said: that teachers are 
willing in these later years to listen to psychological lec- 
tures; once they could not be induced to put the subject 
on the program. 

An interesting report of the work uf the state reading 
circle was read by Mr. Gregory of Newark. The ad- 
dress of the president of the circle, State Supt. Chapman, 
contained many suggestions, though his position on in- 
dustrial education was considerably criticised. He would 
have the schools prepare for Jife—meaning by this the 
earning of money. This has not been the primary ob- 
ject of the schools heretofore, and it will be a sad day 
when education is laid aside and the curriculum ar- 
ranged to fit our scholars to become wage-earners. There 
is a number of persons who define industrial education 
to be an education that fits for labor; but these are not 
numerous at present. 

The address of Rev. Dr. John Hall on “Sights” was 
most admirable; it referred to insight, over-sight, back- 
sight, forward-sight. No one listened more attentively 
than Col. Parker, who was present, and who lectured in 
the evening. Col. Parker spoke on the following day. 
My stay was to be very brief and I was not able to 
listen to either. It was sufficient to see old friends and 
grasp them again by the hand and find them full of en- 
thusiasm for education. Those were Prof. Hasbrouck, 
of the normal school, Prof. Stevens of the model school, 
Supts. Jacobus, Barringer, Davis, and Meleney, and 
Prins. Scarlett, Wakeman, Linsley, Gregory, Colcord, 
and Hovey. 

The exhibit of work done in the schools of New Jersey 
was well worth. a visit. The schools of Newark and 
Jersey City and Hoboken were finely represented. Sit 
rooms were occupied and the visitors were delighted 
with the display. On the whole, it must be said that 
New Jersey is well up in front, and is destined to deservé 








fashioned teacher, as a “recitation” it was a failure; 


and claim a large share of public attention. A. M. K. 
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THE NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOLS. 

The New York Trade Schools are on First Avenue, in 
the city of New York, and occupy the block front be- 
tween Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Streets. 

They were opened the first season, 1881-2, with classes 
in plumbing and fresco painting. In the second season 
(1882-8) classes in brick-laying and pattern-making for 
molders and machinists were added. The third season 
(1883-4) instruction was alse given in wood-carving, 





stone-cutting, and plastering. The next season (1884-5) 
a class in carpentering was added. 

The plumbing shop is shown in the upper right-hand 
corner of our illustration. The manual instruction con- 
sists in making leaden joints on iron soil and waste pipes, 
leaden safes, wiped joints on lead pipes or sand bends, 
joining iron and lead pipes, and making rust joints, also 
fitting up wash basins, bath tubs, kitchen boilers, etc. 
The scientific instruction consists of lectures, illustrated 
by drawings on the blackboard. At the lectures the pu- 





pils are given a series of printed questions on the subject 
under discussion, in which are blank spaces that they 
are expected to fill up and return for correction. The 
following questions on ‘‘ Trapping and Ventilation of 
Soil Pipes” are selected from one of these papers : 

1. What is the object of a trap? 

2. How is this effected ? 

8. Is this an effectual remedy? 

4. Will the water in a trap absorb gas and emit it 
again? 
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5. How is this difficulty overcome? 

6. What is the object of a trap where the soil pipe 
enters the house? 

7. Is there any other theory on this point? 

8. Can the difference in temperature between the air 
in a sewer and in a soil pipe unseal a trap? 

9. Will open fires cause a suction on soil pipes, and 
why? 

10. What is the best form of a trap at the outlet of a 
soil pipe, and of what material should it be? 

11. Does a large body of water in a trap afford greater 
resistance to pressure from the sewer? 

12. What constitutes the resistance to pressure in a 
trap? 

13. How deep should the water seal be in a running 
trap? 

14. Why is the momentum of a column of water not 
likely to carry the water through a running trap, and 
leave the trap unsealed ? 

15. What is the effect of a column of water passing 
through a pipe and completely filling it? 

16, Why will a vacuum suck the air out of pipes ? 

17. What is the pressure of the atmosphere on a 
vacuum ? 

18. How is this suction prevented ? 

19. Can a vacuum be created in a pipe when it is only 
partly filled with water? 

20. What is the object of extending a pipe from the 
outer air to the soil pipe just inside the trap? 

21. What is the proper size of this ventilating pipe? 

22. Why does the air enter by this pipe, and pass out 
at the top of the soil pipe? 

28. Why does warm air ascend? \ 

24. Can a rush of water through the soil pipe affec 
this ventilating pipe, and should any precaution be taken 
in regard to it? 

25. Is it a good plan to ventilate a soil pipe in a flue, 
and why not? 

26. Would two traps where the soil pipe enters the 
house, be useful ? 

27. What is the objection to the use of a brick or stone 
box with a division wall, known as a mason’s trap, as a 
trap for a main soil pipe? 

28. Ifa soil pipe empties into a stream, or on the sur- 
face of the ground, and has no connection with a sewer 
or cesspool, is a trap useful ? 

29. If a pipe empties into tide-water, what precaution 
should be taken to guard against air being forced 
through the trap by the pressure of the tides ? 

80. What is meant by the ‘‘ dead end” of a soil pipe ? 

81. Why are such ends dangerous? 

A view in the fresco-painting shop is seen at the upper 
left-hand corner. This is taught by practicing the pupil 
upon frames covered with prepared muslin. The pupil 
is taught to painé straight lines, shaded lines, moldings, 
ornaments, etc., also to make and apply stencil plates. 
Instruction is also given in preparing colors and in ap- 
plying gold and bronze, When a design is finished the 
frames are painted over and used repeatedly. The 
pupils are also advised to attend the drawing classes es- 
tablished in different parts of the city, as neither draw- 
ing nor designing is taught at the schools. 

Pattern-making is taught to molders and machinisis. 
In this class the pupil, after being taught the use of the 
tools, is practiced on the different parts of a small steam- 
engine. The models are molded in sand and cast in 
lead, to explain the management and setting of the 
cores. 

The brick-laying shop is shown in the lower left-hand 
corner of the illustration. The young men are required 
to build 8-inch, 12-inch, and 16-inch walls, and piers, 
and fire-places, and flues. Also to build round. pointed, 
and flat arches, to place iron beams and turn 4-inch 
arches between them, and to set sills and lintels, door 
and window frames. The chief practice is upon walls 
returned at right angles. These walls are carried up 
sufficiently high to enable the young men to work upon 
a scaffold. Besides the above manual instruction, the 
properties of mortar and cement, the principles govern- 
ing the stability of walls, and the thrust of arches, as 
well as the construction of flues, are explained. 

Carpentering.—The mavual of ‘‘How to use Wood- 
Working Tools,” prepared under the direction of Mr. 
George L. Cheney, president of the Industrial School 
Association of Boston, Mass., is used in this class with 
marked success. It is supplemented later in the season 
by instraction in framing, setting partitions, etc. 

The schools are not intended to be either charitable or 
money-making institutions. A charge is made for in- 
struction, based on what itis expected will ultimately 
cover the running expenses of the schools. At present 
the receipts very nearly cover the cost of tuiton and of 


the matena]s wasted. Nothing is made for sale. The 
temptation, if such were the case, would be irresistible 
to put young men on what they could do best. The 
school reverses the system pursued in the shop in this 
respect, and puts the pupil on what he knows least 
about. 

What is learned at the New York Trade Schools can 
best be ascertained by an examination of the work 
already done by young men, most of whom were igno- 
rant of the name or use of a tool when they joined the 
schools. It is the duty of the instructors to watch the 
pupils, show how the tools should be held, how the pupil 
should stand, correct faulty work, and explain the differ- 
ence between good and bad work. After leaving the 
schools, it is said, full wages have usually been obtained 
in three months in plastering,in six months in brick-lay- 
ing, in one year in fresco-painting and pattern-making, 
and in two years in plumbing. 





PRIMARY PUPILS AND PRIMARY TEACHERS. 
II, 


By Supt. 8. G. Love, Jamestown, N. Y. 


The first few years of the school life of young children 
are very important. They have a marked significance 
as touching their characters and careers in after life. 
In fact it is difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
the experiences of the child during these years while in 
attendance at school. 

Among the very first lessons that should be most 
thoroughly instilled into the mind of the young child is 
the love and respect due to the faithful instructor. The 
relation of the teacher tothe pupil at thisage is a tender 
one. The child now steps for the first time from under 
the sheltering wing of the watchful, loving mother, to 
the care and instruction of another. A new world and 
untried life opens up before the child. The teacher 
should, therefore, most fully represent the wisdom and 
the untiring faithfulness of the mother in every possible 
phase of the relation. In all her out-goings and in-com- 
ings before the cluld, in every thought, m every word, 
and in all ber acts the teacher must remember to be 
wisely judicious, tender and loving, and full of hope 
and courage in behalf of her little follower. If the ht- 
tle one learns to look up to her with admiration and 
respect itis well. Many possibilities for good are already 
assured. 

But if through preoccupation, indifference, negligence, 
or want of affection, there arises in the mind of the 
child a distrust or a want of confidence in the integrity 
of the teacher ; if the child returns to its home with a 
repulsive feeling, even slightly soured toward its new 
mother, there is no possible way to estimate the mis- 
chief done. The disturbed relation will be very apt to 
sipen into disobedience, and with future instructors, 
into hatred and open rebellion. 

The early experiences of the child at school have great 
potency in determining the attractiveness of school life 
and its duties. The school-room should be one of the 
pleasantest, most charming places to which the pupil 
can resort. So much life and zest should be given toall 
She duties that they will be not only welcome and agree- 
vle, but well worth all the sacrifice and effort required 
to prepare them. By the wise management of the in- 
structor, the associations with the schoolmates should be 
so adjusted that the child will be drawn to them day by 
day with increasing affection and respect. 

But once let the teacher become in the mind of the 
pupil a cold, unfeeling task-master, and the school very 
soon changes into a prison-house to the liitleone. Life 
has very few serious aspects to a healty, active, child of 
five to ten years of age. He has but few aspirations for 
knowledge gleaned from books, or from any other 
source unless it comports with the cheerful, confiding 
temper in which it is generally found. A child takes 
most kindly to instruction administered through the ears 
and eyes ; and enjoys immensely the working of little 
problems with thefingers. Little children are apt to ac- 
quire a sharp distaste for the duties of school, unless 
their sympathies and affections are interested in the 
work ; and once distinctly formed, this distaste is well 
nigh impossible to overcome. On the other hand, the 
one 1n love with the school and its employments be- 
comes a strong educational force for the parent, who 
will make poor headway in fault-finding and opp2sition 
of any kind under such circumstances. Trouble with 
parents always ceases when the teacher secures the co- 
operation and approbation of their children. 

It is quite natural that young children should be more 
or less under the control or influence of their emotions 
and passions. The blood usually flows in strong cur- 


dormant or quite undeveloped in most directions; and 
the judgment, for the want of experience, often goes 
quite astray. Hence they need the guiding, directing 
hand of the patient, faithful, discreet instructor. Those 
influences must be brought to bear upon them which 
will enable them to subdue themselves, and those facul- 
ties developed that give beauty and strength to ail their 
acts and aspirations. In one sense they must be held 
down, and, in another, lifted up into freedom of thought 
and intelligence in action. To carry them through this 
critical period of development, making them cool- 
headed, right-minded youth, requires the wisdom of a 
sage. 

Whatever the teacher is, the child is very soon, in 
some degree, to become. If the teacher is a trifler, so is 
the pupil. If the teacher has no high aspirations, neither 
has the pupil. If the teacher is reckless, hot-headed, 
passionate, so must the pupil become when put under 
the influence of such a character. The teacher without 
inspiration in the direction of developing the character 
of the pupil as to the full power of self-control and kin- 
dred virtues, should be relieved from duties and responsi- 
bilities of the office. 

Obedience to properly constituted authority is one of 
the chief bulwarks of government and society, and of 
the successfully conducted school as well. Chaos or or- 
ganized rebellion is the sure result of disobedience. To 
secure prompt and willing obedience on the part of the 
child, requires faithful, persistent effort. At the start 
the child has a will and a way of its own, which are often 
destructive to its owa best interests, and carry an evil 
influence whenever and wherever they are manifested. 
This tendency must be curbed and directed in such a way 
that the best instincts and the highest aspirations may be 
made to do service in behalf of good order. 

The lesson of surrendering private, personal rights to 
maintain the general welfare must be persistently 
taught. This work should be done, too, »y the teacher 
without making the fear of punishment an incentive to 
action. Nor should the teacher for one moment forget 
that the child, during these instructions and experiences, 
is learning to become a good citizen, acquiring those ele- 
ments of character which will place it among the valu- 
able members of society. 

The teacher who undertakes the duty of instructing 
young children in the lessons of obedience, prompt and 
willing, to all and each of the wholeson.e rules of a well 
regulated school, and whatever further this instruction 
may, nay does, legitimately imply, has a most arduous 
task, laden with responsibilities, and crowned with high 
honors if successfuly performed. 

As a rule the earlier young children are taught to 
choose between things, and thoughts, and actions that 
are worthy, and those that are unworthy, the more cap- 
able are they of improving in their tastes and aspir- 
ations in after years. Hence there can be no time so 
opportune for awaking in them a love for the beautiful, 
the good, and the true, as curing their first years at 
school. The opportunities for placing them on the high 
road to honorable, useful Jives are then abundant and 
full of promise; and the teacher who fails to use them 
to the best possible advantage, fails in one of the very 
highest offices of the primary teacher. 





PINE GROVE SCHOOL. 


By Byron A. Brooks. 


CHAPTER VII. 


With her first attempt at forming her pupils into 
classes and assigning lessons, Miss Lovell became almost 
discouraged. Old and young alike, had no idea that 
reading was for the purpose of apprehending the thought 
of the writer ; that arithmetic was any thing more than 
‘doing sums,” that spelling was anything but a sort of 
guessing riddles, and that geography and grammar were 
of any useexcept as furnishing strange conundrums, 
which the teacher read from the book. The most of her 
pupils had been drilled so long upon memoriter exercises 
and parrotizing reading, that their minds were in a 
much duller and less receptive state than when they first 
came to schoo]. Miss Lovellsaw that it was worse than 
useless to attempt to pursue the old methods; that she 
must begin at the foundation ; that she must take the 
pupil before he was an individual, stripped of all the 
conventions which had been attached to it, yet as a 
complete, many-sided, living soul, whose faculties must 
be drawn out on all sides. She had read the wurks of 
Page and Mann and quickly perceived that education is 
not pouring in, but drawing out. She had read the 
strange story of Pestalozzi’s life and work and saw the 
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heart ; 9nd from Froebel she had learned that the God- 
given instincts of activity, curiosity, and play, were 
designed by the Creator as the means of the child’s 
education. 

She believed that first of all any true education must be 
natural ; that it must be practical, a part of the child's 
daily life; that it must be extensive—beginning with the 
child's first perceptions and acquired knowledge, and 
extending outward in every direction through all his 
faculties to every avenue of activity and power. Hence 
she determined to abandon all attempts at first to pursue 
the school routine, but to devote herself to awakening 
the mental activity of her pupils. For without this all 
forms of instruction would be but as the husks of real 
knowledge, a waste of time and effort of both herself 
and her pupils. But she found it much easier to awaken 
the sympathy and arouse the moral perceptions of her 
pupils, than to awaken to normal activity their minds, 
which had been encrusted by the hard forms of pre- 
tended instruction. 

She remembered their interest in her talk about the 
pine tree, and she found she could interest them again 
in objects of out-door life, but that as soon as the books 
were taken up, there was an instant relapse into the 
mental straight-jacket. Hence she began with their home 
life, careful that each pupil should have the vantage 
ground of familiar knowledge as the basis of further in- 
struction. Fach pupil was requested to bring from home 
some familiar object, an apple, a nut, an ear of corn 
and to tell all he could about it. Then others were 
questioned to add some information about it: then what 
was learned was written on the blackboard and copied 
by those who could write. Then the teacher added some 
new fact, and all were requested to learn more at home 
and report the next day and thus a beginning was made 
in the process of mental awakening. This was the ob- 
ject for which the teacher aimed, much more than the 
imparting of information. But these exercises gave op- 
portunity for instruction in expression in the best way, 
by the natural use of language, in writing, spelling, 
punctuation, and reading, though care was taken not to 
make these too prominent, but to appear, as they were, 
simply the necessary means of acquiring and imparting 
information. Thus, also, the way was paved for the 
more systematic lessons in reading and writing, which 
the pupils now saw in their true relatiors, not 2s useless 
ends but as most useful implements, as necessary as 
Jiles Jones’ hammar and nails, The pupils were also 
encouraged each to relate some incident of out of school 
life, er to describe some familiar object at home or seen 
on the way to school. Gradually the reading book was 
introduced, but not as a book to study, but to read from. 
All the lessons were first taught by the teacher, the new 
words being written on the blackboard, then pro- 
nounced at first phonetically, then as distinct words, 
then as composed of letters, then as to their meaning 
alone and in connection. Then the pupils copied them 
and afterwards read them in their books, wrote them in 
dictation exercises,and composed them in new sentences, 
which they were taught to read as nearly as possible ag 
they had before related their stories. But great care 
was taken until the knowledge acquired had become 
the sure possession of each pupil. All this was slow and 
laborious, but Miss Lovell had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that she was on the true path and each step saw 
something done, 


SOMETHING TO TELL PUPILS. 








WONDERS OF TNE SeEa.—The sea occupies three- 
fifths of the surface of the earth. At the depth 
of about 3,500 feet waves are not felt ; the tempera- 
ture is the same, varying only a trifle from the 
ice of the pole to the burning sun of the equator. 
A mile down the water has a pressure of over 
aton to the square inch. If a box six feet deep were 
filled with sea water and allowed to evaporate under the 
sun, there would be two inches of salt left on the bot- 
tom. Taking che average depth of the ocean to be three 
miles, there would be a layer of pure salt two hundred 
and thirty feet thick on the bed of the Atlantic. The 
water is colder at the bottom than at the surface. In 
the many bays on the coast of Norway the water often 
freezes at the bottom before it does above. Waves are 
very deceptive. To iook at them in a storm one would 
think the water traveled. The water stays in the same 
place, but the motion goes on. Sometimes in storms 
these waves are forty feet high, and travel fifty miles 
an hour, more than twice as fast as the swiftest steamer. 
The distance from valley to valley is generally fifteen 
times the height; hence a wave five feet high will ex- 
tend over seventy-five feet of water. The force of the 





sea dashing on Bell Rock is said to be seventeen tons for 
each square yard. Evaporation is said to be a wonder- 
ful power in drawing the water from the sea, Every 
year a layer of the entire sea, fourteen feet thick, is 
taken up into the clouds. The wind bears their burden 
into the land, and the water comes down in rain upoa 
the fields, to flow back at last through rivers. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


SYSTEM IN ALL THINGS. 














The key to happiness and progress in the school-room 
is order. Order is gained by system; every detail must 
be brought under the dominion of system. The distri- 
bution of writing-books often occasions the direct dis- 
order. I have been in school-rooms where the teacher 
would call out: ‘‘’Tend to writing.” Thereupon every 
pupil would scramble under his desk for book and pen. 
Soon would arise sounds like a Babel. ‘‘Some one got 
my pen.” *‘ Haint any ink.” ‘‘ Haint any pen.” 

In my first school I allowed the pupils to keep the 
books at their desk; in my second school I kept them at 
my desk and distributed them myself. After that I 
brought the matter to a perfect system. And this was 
my plan. 

1. The books. My table was a common cherry table 
with two drawers; it stood ona platform. On the side 
fronting the pupils I had two shelves placed. 


On the upper shelf the boys’ books were placed; on the 
lower the girls’ books. Then came five rows of desks 
for boys, and five for girls. 

Pens. The pens from the girls’ desks were gathered on 
Friday night and put in a small cigar box; those from 
the boys’ desks in another. A small pairof pliers lay on 
my table; on Monday morning the pens were pulled out 
and new ones inserted and then distributed. The old 
ones were put in a box and could be got by the pupils at 
any time. I bought pens by the gross; each pupil con- 
tributed five cents for fees for the ten weeks, and this 
usually sufficed. 

Pen Wiper. Each one had a pen wiper. I had a piece 
of old muslin to cut up for those who had no fancy 
wiper. 

Blotter, I purchased blotting paper by the dozen 
sheets and cut it up into suitable sizes. A cent from 
each pupil covered this cost. 

Distribution of Books.. The books being on the 
shelves, signal one brought all into “first position ”— 
sitting erect. Number two brought to their feet the 
pupils of the rear row of desks, who moved with the 
‘* leader ” (the one at the extreme left) towards my desk; 
then each took his books in his left hand and faced about 
ready for distribution. Watching the “leader” they 
distributed in unison. Number three each pupil opened 
his book, took his pen. Number four each held his pen 
in a correct position—the teacher exemplifying. Number 
five each began writing on the “‘ practice paper.” 

Practice Paper. 1 purchased three reams of foolscap 
and gave each pupil ten sheets. This lasted them for 
practicing, etc, for the term usually. These sheets were 
halved so as to fit in the writing book. 

Blackboard work. As soon as all were at work the 
copy was taken up by me (all had the same copy) and 
written out, one word at a time, on the blackboard, and 
instruction given. 

The close. When twenty-five minutes had elapsed, 
signal six was given. A!l stopped, wiped pens, used 
blotter, closed books, and sat in first position; if any did 
not, a tap of the pencil on the desk was given. Number 
seven brought the rear pupils up, and the books were 
gathered and placed on the shelves. 

I have given this example to enable me to tell the hap- 
piness I enjoyed in a school of 150 pupils where an ex- 
ercise covering so much detail was to be attended to. 
There was no confusion, there was no idleness. There 
was progress, there was happiness. There did not come 
from the good disposition of the pupils—they arose from 
the system. Let the teacher bring everything under the 
domination of system. 

Some years ago I was at one of the forts on the fron- 
tier. The men came out for parade; there was an in- 
spection of the dress of each private, the coat was exam- 
ined to see that each button was on, etc. The result 
was a collection of fine appearing men. Here every de- 
tail is attended to. 

The teacher must do the same thing if he would have 
order in his school-room. He must put every detail of 
penmanship into a system. If there is disorder it is for 
want of system. HE 


EXERCISE IN PARTITION. 

First line, make twelve marks on your slate and sep- 
arate the number into fourths; second line, make 12 
circles and separate the number into halves; third, 
make twelve stars and separate into thirds; fourth, 
make twelve dots and separate into sixths; fifth, make 
ten crosses and separate into fifths ; sixth, make ten 
birds and separate into halves. Those who succeed first 
shall show their results on the board. 

The results may be like the following : 
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A LESSON IN DIRECTION. 

Mary, stand at the north side of the room. 

John go to the southern part of the room. 

John, walk toward Mary. 

Class, in what direction is John walking ? 

Mary walk toward John. 

In what direction is Mary walking? 

(Continue this line of questions with pupils stationed 
in different parts of the town. This method of begin- 
ning geography is constantly growing in favor.) Now 
take chalk in hand and proceed as follows: 

This oblong is to represent the school-house, I will 
draw the line that represents the south side at the bot- 
tom, because that is the way all such drawings are 
made. This line to the right represents the east side of 
the building and the line to the left shows the west side. 
Which wall does the top line show? 

In which wall is the front door? 

I will erase a part of the line to show the door. 

In which direction do you walk in passing out of the 
front door ? 

Which way do you turn at the gate? 

How many blocks (or squares, or about how many 


rods) do you walk in that direction ! 
Which way do you turn then? 


Which way do you walk as you enter your home? 
As you leave your home? 

As you come to school? 

How many blocks in one direction? 

Which way as you enter the school-house? 

Point toward your home? 

Which way are you pointing? 

In which direction is your home from the school? 
Think of your mother pointing this way. 

Which way is she pointing? 

Which way is the school from your home? 

Susie, stand at the door. Point to the clock. 
Which way is Susie pointing ? 

Which way is the clock from the door? 

In what two directions do the Broadway cars run? 
The Eighth St. cars? 

Which way am I looking? 

Tell me of something that is south from here. 
Something else. 
North. 

East. 

West. 





E. E. K. 





COMBINED LANGUAGE AND SPELLING. 

I have found this plan sufficient without the aid of 
special spelling or grammar lessons. 

In the Second Reader grade, I write questions upon 
the blackboard calculated to draw from the pupils a 
complete reproduction of the reading lesson. The an- 
swers are to be written in complete sentences without 
copying from the book. In the more advanced grades 
the questions or topics are tiken from geography, his- 
tory, physiology, physics, etc., all to be answered con- 
secutively in complete sentences, thus making a com- 
plete review of each lesson and giving the teacher the 
best chance to correct all wrong forms of language, 
capitalization, and spelling. 

It is my experience that, in this way, it takes but a 
short time to correct all faults in spelling, punctuation, 
etc., in the child’s work ; and by constantly increasing 
the scope of the questions, his vocabulary is being con- 
stantly increased in the most rational way, viz :—he gets 
anew idea which necessitates the use of a new word 





and he has to use this word in 9 sentence of his own 
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making, and, at the same time, he learns to spell it, 

I have been gradually losing faith in the use of a 
grammar text-book, grade by grade, until now I can see 
no use for it in the primary or grammar school as a 
means of learning “to speak and write the English 
language correctly,” as the definition used to tell us. 

Ventura County, California. R. J. Summons. 


PAPER-FOLDING. 








By Susie E. BirHer, CeDAR FALtLs, Ia, 
THE GEOMETRIC SOLIDS. 

CuBE.—Having a piece of paper 
perfectly square, fold it as the lines 
indicate, seven times each way, 
open it, cut away the dark parts, 
cut on the heavy lines to the centre 
square; this centre square forms 
one side of the cube. Fold the 
other parts in to form a cube, past- 

Hig-1 ing to hold the sides in place. Each 
side of the cube should be 7, of the size of the original 
square. 





2. PARALLELOPIPEDON.—Having 
a piece of paper perfectly square, 
fold it as in making the cube; cut 
away the dark parts, cut on the 
heavy lines to the center square ; 
fold the other parts in to form a 
solid } the length and breadth of 
the original square, and } as thick 
as it is long. 

8. PLInTH.—Having an oblong 
piece of paper, the length twice the 
width, fold as in making the cube ; 
cut away the dark parts, cut on the 
heavy lines ; fold in the parts left to 
form a solid, the length, breadth, 
and thickness, } the length and breadth of the original 
square. 





Fig. 3 





4. TRIANGULAR PRISM.—Fold a 
piece of paper as the lines indicate, 
ZA ‘cut it to form a figure like the cut ; 
<q =-& [fold it in such a manner as to form 
<I iS> 4 triangular-prism, pasting the outer 
N light side on the dark one at the 
other end ; bend the dark triangles 
in and paste the light ones on them 
to form the ends. 
5, TETRAHEDRON.—A solid having four 
equilateral triangular sides. Cut the paper 
VV into a figure like the cut ; fold it as the lines 
Hig-S indicate, open, and fold in the dark parts, 
pasting the light ones on them. 
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6. CYLINDER.—Cut the paper into a figure as indi- 
cated by the cut; bring the ends together, forming a 
roll, bend the dark circles in for the ends and paste the 
light ones on them. 

























7. Cons.—Cut the paper as indicated by the cut ; bring 
the sides together forming a cone, bend the circles in, 
the light one over the dark one, and paste. 





Fig. 8 


8. FrusTuM OF a ConE.—Cut the paper as indicated by 
the cut; bring the sides together, bend the small dark 
circle in for the top and paste the light one onit ; bend the 
large dark circle in for the base and paste the light one 
on it. 

9. QUADRANGULAR PYRAMID.— 

| A pyramid having four sides. 

Draw an octagon, from that draw 

a figure like the cut ; cut out and 

crease on the lines ; fold the dark 

side in, paste the outer light side 

on it, bend the dark square in 
for the base, paste the light one on it. 









Fie. 9 


10. TRIANGULAR PYRAMID. — A 
pyramid having three sides. Draw 
an octagon, from that draw a figure 
like the cut ; cut out and crease as 
the lines indicate; fold the dark 
part in and paste the outer light side on it, bend the dark 
equilateral triangle in for the base, paste the light one 
on it. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


AUTHORS’ DAYS. 

















ROBERT BURNS. 
Burns’ Birthday, January 25. 
(CONTINUED.) 

5. RECITATION—By a Boy. 
To A MOovsE. 


Written on turning her up in her nest, with the plough. 
Wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, timorous beastie, 
Oh, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 
Thou need na start awa’ sae hasty, 
Wi bickrin’ 'brattle! 
I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 
Wi’ murd’ring *pattle. 


Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 

And weary winter comin’ fast, 

An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 
Thou thought to dwell, 

Till, crash! the cruel coulter passed 
Out through thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble 
Has cost thee monie a weary nibble! 
Now thou’s turn’d out, for a’ thy tro ible, 
But? house or hald,* 
To thole® the winter’s sleety dribble, 
An’ cranreuch® cauld! 


But Mousie, thou art no thy lane’, 

In proving foresight may be vain, 

The best laid schemes o’ mice and men, 
Gang aft a-gley®, 

And lea’e us naught but grief and pain, 
For promised joy. 


Still thou art blessed compared wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee; 
But, och! I backward cast my e’e, 
On prospects drear! 
An, forward, tho’ I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear. 


1a short race. 4. home. 7. not alone. 
2. a plough staff. 5. to endure. 8. astray. 
3. without. 6. frost. 


6. Song—Comine TarouGH THE RYE. 





7. RECITATION—By a Boy, 
Tam O’SHANTER. 
or ar estt? Rerb ecicing the stamens below, give te plot of tt 
poem. 
But to our tale:-—Ae market night, 
Tam had got planted unco right, 
Fast by an ingle’, bleezing finely; 
Wi’ reaming swats*, that drank divinely. 
The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter, 
And ’ay the ale was growing better, 
The storm without might rair* and rustle, 
Tam didna mind the storm a whistle, 
Nae man can tether time or tide; 
The hour approaches Tam maun ride. 
The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last, 
The rattling showers rose on the blast 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’d ; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellow’d. 
Weel mounted on his gray mare, Meg, 
A better never lifted leg; 
Tam skelpit* on thro’ dub and mire, 
Despising wind and rain and fire; 
Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet, 
Whiles crooning® o’er some auld Scots sonnets, 
When glimmering through the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem’d in a bleeze. 
Meg ventured forward on the light, 
And now! Tam saw an unco’ sight, 
Warlocks and witches in a dance, 
Nae cotillon brent—new frae France, 
At winnock-bunker, i’ the east, 
There sat auld Nick in shape o’ beast. 
A towzie tyke’, black, grim, and large, 
To gie them music was his charge. 
Coffins stood round like open presses, 
That shaw’d the dead in their last dresses 
And by some devilish cantrip slight 
Each in his cauld hand held a light, 
The piper loud and louder blew, 
The dancers quick and quicker flew, 
Till first ae caper, syn’ eanither, 
Tam taint his reason a’ thegither, 
And roars out, ‘‘ Weel done, Cutty sark!” 
And in an instant a’ was dark; 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied, 
Now do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the keystane of the brig; 
But ere the keystane she could make 
The fient a tail she had to shake, 
For Nannie, far before the rest, 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 
And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle®; 
But little wist she Maggie's mettle, 
A spring brought off her master hale, 
But left behind her ain gray tail, 
Now, wha this tale o’ truth shall read, 
Ilik man and mother’s son take heed; 
Whane’er to drink you are inclined, 
Or cutty sarks run in your mind, 
Think! ye may buy the joys owre dear, 
Remember Tam O’Shanter’s mare, 
1. fireplace. 
2. frothing ale, 


3. roar. 
4. rode with careless speed. 


5. humeing. 
6, a rough dog. 


8. attempt. 
8. INSTRUMENTAL PIECE—TAM O’SHANTER. 


9, ReciTaTion—By a girl. 


Highland Mary is said by some to have been Burns’ 
first sweetheart. As she was expecting soon to be wed- 
ded to Burns, she went to visit her kin in Argyleshire. 
She met Burns for the last time on a Sunday in May. It 
was a lovely day, and standing one on one side and one 
on the other of asmall brook, and holding a Bible be- 
tween them, they promised to be true to each other for- 
ever. On the journey, Mary fell sick and died. She is 
the subject of ‘‘Highland Mary,” and ‘To Mary in 
Heaven.” 

HIGHLAND Mary. 


Ye banks and braes and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 

Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie! 

There summer first unfauld her robes, 
And there the langest tarry; 

And there I took the last farewell 

O° my sweet Highland Mary. 

Wi’ mony a vow, and locked embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 

And, pledging oft to meet again, 





We tore ourselves asunder; 
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But oh! fell Death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flowers sae early! 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay, 
That wraps My Highland Mary! 

Oh, pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 

I aft hae kissed sae fondly! 

And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 

And mouldering now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly— 

But still within my bosom’s core 

Shall live my Highland Mary! 


10. ReciraTion—By a Boy. 
BANNOCKBURN. 
Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce hae often led; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory! 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour, 

See the front o’ battle lour; 

See approach proud Edward’s power, 
Chains and slavery! 


Wha will be a traitor knave ? 

. Wha can fill a coward’s grave ? 

Wha sae base as be a slave! 
Let him turn and flee! 


Wha for Scotland’s king and law, 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw; 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 

Let him follow me. 


Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow! 

Let us do or die! 


11. Sone—THE HunTING TOWER. 
(This can be purchased at any music store. It is ar- 
ranged for a boy and a girl, and should be sung in cos- 
tume with appropriate gestures.) 


12. THe CoTTEer’s SaTuRDAY NIGHT. 
For teacher and scholars. 


Teacher.—Repeat the stanza that describes the close 
of day. 
First Pupil.— 

November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh', 

The shortening winter day is near a close; 

The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh; 

The blackening trains o’ craws to their repose; 

The toil-worn Cotter frae his labor goes, 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 

And weary o’er the moor, his course does hameward 

bend. 
Teacher.—Describe the cotter’s welcome. 
Second Pupil.— 

At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree. 

The expectant wee things, toddlin, stacher® thro’ 

To meet their dad wi’ flicterin*® noise and glee, 

His wee bit ingle* blinkin’ bonnilie, 

His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 

The lisping infant pratting on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary, casking cares beguile, 

An’ makes him quite forget his labor and his toil. 
Teacher.—W hat is said of the elder children ? 
Third Pupil.— 

Belyve® the elder bairns come drappin’ in, 

At service out, amang the farmers roun’; 

Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie* rin 

A cannie erran: to a neebortown; 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny woman grown, 

In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 

Comes hame, perhaps, to show a bran new gown, 

Or deposite her sair-won penny-fee, 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be, 
Teacher.—Describe the family gathering. 

Fourth Pupil.— 

Wi’ joy unfeign’d brothers and sisters meet, 

An’ each for others’ welfare kindly spiers’ ; 

The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed fleet; 

Each tells the uncos* that he sees and hears; 

The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 

Anticipation forward points the view; 

The mother wi’ her needle an’ her shears, 

Gars® auld claes loos amaist!® as weel’s the new; 

The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 
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Teacher.—What admonition does the father give 
them? 
Fifth Pupil.— 
Their masters’ and their mistresses’ command 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey; 
An’ mind their labors wi’ an eydent'! hand, 
An’ ne’er, tho’ out o’ sight, to jauk or play; 
An’ oh! be sure to fear the Lord alway! 
An’ mind your duty, duly, morn an’ night! 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 
Implore his counsel and assisting might, 
They never sought the Lord in vain that sought the 
Lord aright! 
Teacher. —Describe the supper. 
Siath Pupil.— 
And now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The halesome parritch, chief 0’ Scotia’s food, 
The soup their only hawkie** does afford, 
That ’yont'* the hallan'* snugly chaws her cud; 
The dame brings forth in complimental mood, 
To grace the lad, her weel-haned kebbuck'® fell, 
An’ aft he’s press’d, an’ aft he ca’s it good;. 
The frugal wifie, garrulous will tell, 
How ‘twas a towmond!'® auld, sin’ lint was i’ the 
bell '”. 
Teacher.—Describe the family devotions. 
Seventh Pupil.— 
‘she cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big Ha’-Bible**. ance his father’s pride; 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyart** haffets*® wearing thin and bare; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales*! a portion with judicious care; 
And “Let us worship God!” he says, with solemn 
air. 
Teacher.—Describe the singing. 
Eighth Pupil.— 
They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim; 
Perhaps ‘‘ Dundee’s” wild-warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive ‘‘ Martyrs,” worthy of the name; 
Or noble “ Elgin” beet the heavenward flame; 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays; 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame; 
The tickled ear no heartfelt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 
Teacher.—Describe the reading. 
Ninth Pupil.— 
The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or. Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild. seraphic fire; 
Or other holy seers that tuned the sacred lyre. 
Teacher.—Describe the prayer. 
Tenth Pupil.— 
Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s eternal King. 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays; 
Hope “‘ springs exulting on triumphant wing,” 
That thus they all shall meet in future days; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear; 
Together hymping their Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 
Teacher.— Describe the separation for the night. 
Eleventh Pupil.— 
Then homeward all take off their several way: 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest; 
The parent pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm request 
That He, who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
Would in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide: 
But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine preside. 


i syebing noises. 4. Start, 

5 fluttering. 3. to ond. 

4. fire -place 14. the portion wall. 

> By dad OY: 15, well kept chesse. 
6. careful 16. twelvemonth. 


7. to inquire. 17. since flax was in the flower. 


8. uncommon things. - Hall-Bible. 

9. makes. S ey 

10. almost. 20. mples. 
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PERSONS AND FACTS. 





Z. B. WEsT, county superintendent, has issued a mapnpual and 
course of study to be pursued in the schools of Wayne County, 
Iilinois. It presents a very complete and carefully prepared 
outline for each month of the schoo! year, in every grade in the 
common schools. If followed, there will be thorough work done 
by his teachers, and the teaching will be according to the most 
approved mcthods, 

Crier Justice WarrE, of the United States Supreme Court, is 
the first chief justice to reach the position of eligibility to retire- 
ment. 


An intcresting series of spelling matches are being held in the 
city of Ifuron, Dakota, the latest being a strife between the 
Presbyterian and Methodist churches. At the close of the spell- 
ing the Baptists challenged the Presbyterians to a contest in two 
weeks. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has requested permission 
of the Jersey City board of aldermen to elevate its tracks through 
that city. The improvement will cost the company about $1,000,- 
000. 

The world moves. The Board of Inspectors of Stationary 
Engineers have granted to Miss Mary 8. Brennan the first license 
to run an engine ever issued to a lady in the United States, if not 
in the world. Miss Brennan is a Cincinnati lady, and is the matron 
of the Mt. Auburn Young Lady’s Institute. 


It is estimated that $300,000 is being expended for improve- 
ments at Atlantic City, N. J. Several of the principa) hotels are 
renovating, and seven new hotels, as well as many cottages, are 
going up. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce for early publication, ** A Primer 
oi Botany,” by Mrs. A. A. Knight of Robinson Seminary, N. H. 
It is to be illustrated, and is designed to bring botany to the lev el 
of primary and intermediate grades. 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution says: “ Just what progress negro 
education is makiag in Georgia it is impossible to say, but there 
has undoubtedly been a large increase in the facilities. The 
negro schools and colleges in Atlanta are much more costly and 
comforiabJe than the school for the whites. It is true, that much 
—perbaps the most—of the money invested in these edifices came 
from the north, but the fact that Atlanta has been selected as 
the site and center of them speaks well for the enterprise and 
local pride of the leading negroes of Atianta. There educational 
institutions are not only very imposing structures, but they are 
fully equipped and comfortably endowed; and, to all outward 
appearances, are doing a good work. 

Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, widely known as an author and for the 
ast quarter of a century one of the foremost educators of Penn- 
sylvania, has been invited to take entire charge of “The Florida 
Chautauqua” at De Funiak Springs, in February next, and will 
probably accept. 

The farmers of Maine have put up sweet corn enough this year 
to give a can to each family of five persons in the whole United 
States. ; 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


There have been rumors of war over fishery entanglements 
in Canadian waters on the north, and the illegal arrest of an 
American adventurer in Mexican territory on the south; but the 
battle bas been confined to the press. 

Reports from the Panama Canal are discouraging to the stock- 
nolders. The latest are that the plan of a lockless cana! bas been 
abandoned. 

The cause of Indian reform has been severely set back by the 
extentive removal of good and efficient agents and the substi- 
tution of inexperiencec men. Cause: politics. 


The cattle kings have had to move off the Indian lands on 
which they were intruders. But the land thieves are yet dis- 
puting the right of the United States to move them off from the 
public domain. 

The new Democratic Governor of Utah is as little friendly to 
Mormonism as his predecessor. 


The Blair bill for national aid to southern education passed the 
Senate, but wes buried in committee in the House. It is under- 
stood that the President doubts its constitutionality. it will 
hardly be revived in this Congress, though effo:it are making to 
revive it, 

New York City has been in a state of local excitement over the 
trial of her “ boodle”’ aldermen for bribery. Two have been con- 
victed. More to follow. 


The movement for a better observance of the Sabbath has had 
unexpected reinforcement from the Socialists both in New York 
and in the west. 


It has been decided that the Apaches shall remain in Florida for 
life. 

The tobacco tax collected by the government the past year was 
$27,907,362. 

The will of Charles Francis Adams, with the exception of a be- 
quest to the Unitarian Church at Quincy, left bis estate, esti- 
mated at $1,250,000, tu be divided among his family. 

The magnificent new Ponce de Leon Hotel, at St. Augustine, 
Fionda, will cost Mr. H. M. Flagler $2,000,000. It is almost fin- 
ishec. 

The Castle Garden officials assert that more paupers and crim- 
inals have been sent back to Europe this year than ever before in 
the history of emigration. 

The largest company in the natural gas business is the Phila- 
delphia Natural Gas Company, which supplies over 400 manufac- 
tories and over 7,000 dwellings with the entire amount of fuel 
consumed. 

A report from the Internal Revenue Bureau shows that under 
the new law the tax has been collected upon nearly 4,500,000 
pounds of sham butter. 


‘Lbe biood 1s the source of health 
Hood’s Sarsapariila. Sold by druggists. 


Keep it pure by taking 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


KANSAS. 
A. ?. WARRINGTON, who has had charge of the city schools of 

Minneapolis, Kansus, has been elected courty superintendent. 
Supr. GrorGe C. TANNER, formerly of Owatonna, Minn., bas 

accepted the positiou of chaplain of Bethany College, Topeka. 





MISSISSIPPI, 


The teachers’ institute for Lowndes County will be held at Col- 
umbus, January 29. 


NEBRASKA. 


Pror. W. C. Prck1na is principal of the Red Cloud schools. 
He is aided by ten teachers. 


The Central Nebraska teachers’ association meets at Hastings 
the second Saturday in February. Prin. Springes is president. 


Webster County has four grade’ schools, and several large 
brick school-houses where in 1870 the Indian and the buffalo 
ranged. The change is wonderful. 


NEW YORK. 


The teachers’ institute of the first commissioner district Steuben 
County, was held at Bath, beginning November 29, It was con- 
ducted by Prof. Henry R. Sanford. The day sessions were de- 
voted to instruction in practi_al methods in teaching, which was 
very interesting and beneficial. Among those who have assisted 
in conducting the exercises, in addition to those mentioned 
above. are Prof. Northam of Lowville, Principal Horton of 
Cohocton, Principal Fenton of Howard, Principal Salisbury of 
North Cohocton, Commissioner Thayer of Yates County, and 
Principal Van Liew of Wayland, It 1s due very largely to the 
intell'gent efforts of Commissioner Barnum that the institute is 
such a decided success. 


OHIO. 


Mr. Jonn R. Davis is a township superintendent, and he is 
also principal of the Norton Center (Summit County) township 
high school. He and his people are together working to have the 
best town-hip system of public schools in Ohio. 

Supt. JAcoB P. SHARKEY, 0! Eaton, is meeting with flattering 
success in bis new field. Bit successis nothing new with such an 
untiring worker as he is known to be. 

The college association of Ohio held its annual meeting at the 
college chapel. Westernville, December 27, 28, and 29, 1886. 

The 14'h annual session of the Northwestern Ohio teachers’ 
association wes held at Lima. 

Reports from a large number of the leading educators of the 
state indicate the general be'ief as to the passage of the Albaugh 
bill, which bas for its object the matter of township supervision. 

The Franklin County teachers held their annual institute during 
the bolidays. 

The state board of examiners met December 27 at Columbus. 


Athens, State Correspondent. Lewis D. BONEBRAKE. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The annual institute of the teachers of Luzerne Co. was held at 
Wilkes Barre. The teachers were enthusiastic and the attendance 
large, over five hundred teachers being enrolled. The instructors 
were Dr. Edward Brooks of Philadelphia; Supt. Benton E. 
James of Susquehanna Co ; Prof. Silas Neff of Philadelphia; Miss 
Mary E. Speakman of West Chester, and Deputy State Supt. 
Houck. Dr. Brooks is a giant in institute work and his lectures 
on mental science delighted the teachers. Supt. James is a thor- 
oughly practical educator and bids fare to stand as one of the 
first insti ute instructors of the state. Prof. Neff bas advanced 
ideas on the methods of teaching reading, is a pleasing spexker, 
and in hearty sympathy with the “ better education ” movement. 
Miss Speakman is an educator cf character and worth, and ber 
lectures are original and instructive. Deputy State Supt. Houck 
always bas something good to say to the teachers and always 
pleases his hearers. Several of the teachers of the county gave 
practical talks. Among them, KE. J. Wolfe on “ Physiology,” 
Harry O. Hine on “ Courses of Study in Ungraded Schools,” and 
8. W. Baird on “ Relation of Principal to Teacher.” 

Deporty State Supt. Huvck and Dr. N. C. Schaeffer were the 
principal instructors before the Bradford Co. teachers’ institute 
held at Towauda, Dec, 20-24, 

PRINCIPALS Hrpss of West Pittston, Shiel of Pittston, and 
Twitmeyer of Honesdale, spent vacation week inspecting the 
schools of Boston. 

The common council of Philadelphia, did a commendable act 
when they voted to increase the salary of each teacher in the city 
fifty dollars per annum. At the same mecting fifteen thousand 
dollars was appropriated for the kindergarten schools. Alto- 
$2,008,000 was appropriated to the board of education. 

The teachers of Luzerne Co. nave decided to continue their 
county teachers’ reading circle until a state organization is 
effected, and elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, A. W. Potter; Vice-Presidents, Robert Shiel and H. L, 
Morgan; Secretary, Will 8. Monroe; Treasurer, T. J. McConnon; 
ex-officio member, County Supt. James M. Coughlin. 

The Board of Education of Philadelphia has elected C. Henry 
Kane and Edward A. Senger assis’ant superintendents of public 
instruction. Charles 8. Beyer, principal of the Nebinger Gram- 
mar Schoo}, will succeed Mr. Kain as principal of the Northwest 
Grammar Schcol, and Miss Josephine Hamwell succeeds Mr. 
Senger as principal of the Holiwell Boys’ Grammar School. ' Miss 
Ham well was formerly fist assistant in the school of which she 
now becomes the head. 


Kingston. State Correspondent. Wii. 8. MONROE. 





NOTES FROM OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


The Chicago Institute of Education held a meeting December 
in the rooms of the board of education. Prof. Orlando 
Blackmin, teacher of music in the public schools of the city, 
read a paper on the subject, “* What is This Human Child” The 
speaker expressed his belief that every child is possesed of a will 
and an understanding, and the teacher's duty was to see that this 





child should be as wise as it was good; and the proper develop- 
ment of the child should be in the direction of the highest idea of 
domestic life ; competition between boys and girls should not be 
encouraged. He said the divorce cour’s to-day would have less 
business on their hands if this plan had been practiced long ago. 
He concluded by advocating the employment of more men in the 
schools, especially in the grammar grades, on account of a lack 
of masculine influence in the present training. A general dis- 
cussion of the question followed. The next meeting of the insti- 
tute wiil be held on January 15, when Mr. James L. A'ling 
will read a paper on, “Mental Training—Its Place in Edu- 
cation.” 

Mr. J. H. MCDONALD, superintendent of Crawford Co., Wis., 
retiree from school work at the close of his present term to enter 
some field of greater promise. While we regret to have Mr. Mc- 
Donald step from the teachers’ ranks, we most cordially welcome 
bis successor Mr. J. F. Burgess, who will now take the reins and 
drive the old educational coach of that county for the next four 
years. Look out for the ruts, Burgess! 

Good News! Arkansas bas a School Bell! We heard it ring last 
week and its tones brought gladness to our hearts. It is toring 
every week and will doubtless prove a great blessing to the state, 
as its editors, Clarence R. Hendrickson and James G. Inlow, are 
progressive gentlemen and experienced teachers. We bespeak 
for this Beli the success which its tones and general influence 
warrants. It is published at Hertford, Arkansas, and can be 
ordered in connection with either the ScHooL JOURNAL, TEACH- 
ERS’ INSTITUTE, Or TREASURE TROVE at clubrates. Now is the 
time to subscribe. Following isa sample of itstone. Sound it 
all along the line: 

“Upon teachers are placed great responsibilities and it is a 
disgrace to boards of education that teachers are not permitted 
to work out their methods with more freedom. They are kicked 
about, often turned out for no good reason, and legislated about 
until it isa wonder that they have any honesty of action left. 

“ We are willing to admit that there is room for much improve. 
ment and that teachers do practice dishonesty; but we beleve 
much of the prevalent dishonesty comes from three causes : 

“1. Want of home training and influence. 

“2. Want of proper school government, coming from unreason- 
able outside interference, uncertain pay, and insecure tenure of 
office. 

“3. Want of religious irstruction. It is one of the most 
lamentable features of our times that thousands of children are 
growing up with no religious opinions or habi‘s.”—Arkansas 
School Bell. 

Any teacher wishing to subscribe for Union Signal, Humane 
Journal, The Lever, or School Herald, all of which are published 
in Chicago, can have either o7 them ut club rates by ordering in 
cennection with either of cur own papers—SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, or TREASURE-TROVE. 

Rev. DOMINICK SPELMAN, Of Batavia. Il!., gave us a pleasant 
call the other day to examine our journals, with a view of select- 
ing something good for teachers. "Tis needless to say that he 
subscribed for SCHOOL JOURNAL and TREASURE-TROVE. They 
are sent to his sister, who is teaching in California. 

Our journals are well represented in Catholic schools, and each 
priest to whom we have shown them speaks well of them. In 
maintaining a private system of schools they must compete, to 
some extent, with the public schools, hence they want modern 
methods of instruction. 

I want to call the attention of teachers to the fact that it wil! 
pay them to see and to study those great battles of the rebellion, 
Shiloh, Gettysburg, and that of Missionary Ridge, all of which 
are so well executed. Advise your pupils tosee them. It will do 
them good, and they will enter upon the study of history—that 
much-abused study—with an interest not before possible t» 
them. In this connection it might be well to remember the 
“ Lincoln Memorial,” a collection of valuable relics incident to 
this great and good man's life. 

The School News, Teachers’ Telephone, and School Chronicle come 
to us laden with good things, and very creditably represent the 
school work done in their respective counties, to whose cduca- 
tional interests they are zealousiy devoted. Counting the county 
journals, most of which are well edited, with state journals, Intel- 
ligence, Country and Village Schools, and School Herald, it is fair 
to say that Illinois 1s the best provided for in this respect of any 
state m the Union. 

We regret to learn that Bro. Chase of the Herald is on the sick 
list. He is an indefatigable worker, and we trust that he may 
soon be at his post again. 

Pror. M. R. KELLEY. of Morrison, Iil., is in the lecture field, 
and is doing much for the cause of general education wherever 
he delivers either of his able lectures, ** Hindrances to Efficient 
School Work,” ** The House We Live In; or, The Home vs. the 
Saloon.” He has delivered one of these lectures about twenty 
times in his own county, where he was superintendent fur several 
years, and three times in his own town, where he was the popular 
principal of the schools for twelve years. 

At the first meeting of one of the five branches of actual and 
active teachers’ meetings in Whiteside County, Ill., forty teach- 
ers were present, thirty-one of whom paid their membership fee. 
Tf there is any county in this or any other state that is ahead cof 
Whiteside, either in point of organization or enthusiasm, we 
should like to have them report. 

W. W. KNOWLES, Manager. 





BROOKLYN. 





THE GETTYSBURGH CYCLORAMA. 


The splendid battle cyclorama in the City Hall Square, 
has become a standard and never failing attraction to 
Brooklyn people. To those seeing it for the first time 
it is a startling surprise, and to frequent visitors the 
wonder continually grows that one small building can 
carry so perfect and artistic a counterfeit presentment 
of the greatest battle of modern times. Itis a form of 
entertainment that does not grow stale and each succeed- 
ing visit reveals newly some hitherto unnoticed feature 
of beauty or power. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Asst. Supt. PauL Horrman, M. D., who has been 
connected with our city schools for many years, was 
born in Germany, and received in its schools and Uni- 
versity a liberal education. After graduiting from the 
latter he traveled extensively, not only throughout 
Europe, but twice made a tour cf the world, thereby 
acquainting himself with the habits and manners of the 
people of the various countries which he visited. As 
physician, he was attached to an English expedition to 
the arctic regions in search of Sir John Franklin. That 
voyage was full of adventure, and some of its incidents 
were of thrilling character. Financial losses led him to 
this city and determined him to select philology as a 
profession. He obtained a position as a teacher in our 
schools, and taught in male departments, Nos. 58, 32, 
22, and 61, and also in several evening schools, of one of 
which, No, 62, he was the principal. In each and all of 
these schools he was successful, receiving the highest 
mark of excellence. When the late lamented Prof, 
Schem died, Dr. Hoffman applied for the position vacated 
by his death, believing that his familiarity with 
European languages qualified him to discharge its duties 
in a satisfactory manner. He was chosen by the board 
of education in the fall of 1881, and since that time has 
examined classes pursuing the studies of French and 
German and also in several English branches, prominent 
among which are geography and music. Map drawing 
has very greatly improved since he has examined in 
geography, and a knowledge of physical geography has 
been more thoroughly acquired by the methods which 
he has employed in his examinations. The classes in 
music in the grammar schools are to-day more pro- 
ficient in that branch of study than at any previous 
time. Candidates for the position of teachers of music or 
foreign languagesare by the city superintendent assigned 
to Dr. Hoffman for examination as t» their fitness to 
teach them, in addition to his other duties. As an ex- 
amining officer he is affable in his manners, and there- 
fore popular with the teachers whose classes he 80 
thoroughly examines. 

All of the assistant superintendents during the past 
few months have been particularly mentioned in these 
columns, except Asst. Supt. Calkins, whois well known 
to our readers by his works on object lessons, and as the 
president of the National Teachers’ Association. 
Teachers, who for years have been permitted to visit 
distant cities in which its annual meetings have been 
held, and have obtained tickets at greatly reduced rates, 
are indebted to his untiring exertious for these advant- 
ages, as well as for the excellent traveling accommoda- 
tions which they have enjoyed. He has written on sub- 
jects taught in our primary schools, which have been 
published in these columns, in which teachers have been 
advised how to instruct their pupils, so that they may 
thorougly understand the subjects iaughi and not sim- 
ply to memorize words and phrases,and subsequently 
to recite the same. Our teachers are required by the 
city s°perintendent and his assistants to select the best 
methods of instruction, teaching pupils to become fami- 
lar with principles; and in the examination of classes 
che assistant superintendents greatly assist them in the 
successful performance of their work. 

The exercises at the opening of the Industrial Educa- 
tion build ng Dec. 14, were of a very interesting char- 
acter. General Alexander 8S. Webb presided. In his ad- 
dress he explained the objects of the association and 
spoke of the growing need of manual training in our 
public schools. Prof. Henry P. Leipsiger gave an ac- 
count of the system used in the Hebrew Technical In- 
stitute illustrating with specimens of work done there. 
\ddresses were also made by Supt. W. N. Barringer, of 
Newark, N. J., and Supt. Randall Spaulding, of Mont” 
clair high school, N. J. 





The Industrial Education Association will inaugurate 
its lecture courses, by a series of ten free lectures, to be 
held at the hall, No. 9 University Place, at 
four o'clock on alternate Friday afternoons. Presi- 
dent D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., will deliver the first lecture, 
January 7,—subject: ‘‘Elucation in Handcraft;” 
Mr. 8. T. Dutton, superntendent of public schools, New 
Haven, Conn., will lecture January 21,—subject: ‘‘ Em- 
ancipation of the Public School;” Mr. Thomas M. Bal- 
let, superintendent of public schools of Reading, Penn., 
February 7,—sulject: ‘‘The Nature and Development 
of Sense Perception.” Col. F. W. Parker, Prof. Runkle, 
and others follow. Dates and subjects to be announced 


later, Teachers are cordially invited to attend, 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, AT TRENTON, 
DEC, 28, 29, and 30, 1836, 





The annual meeting of the New Jersey Teachers’ Associ- 
ation during the holiday week, at Trenton, was the most 
successful in the history of this organization. Everything 
seemed to contribute to make it so. The elements were 
propitious ; the reception tendered the teachers of the state 
by the good people of Trenton was the personification of 
hospitality ; and the program prepared by the executive 
committee was an unusually strong one. The Jersey 
teachers turned out in force. Every county in the state 
was represented, and nearly seven hundred different 
teachers were in attendance during the sessions of the 
convention. A noticeable feature was that the great ma- 
jority once there, staid through to the end. Never before 
has this fact been so prominent. 

There was enough to keep them. On two floors of the 
normal school building was displayed the very large and 
representative exhibit of school work from the different 
schools of the state, so well classified and arranged that 
one could examine all thoroughly in the time at his dis- 
posal between sessions; the board of trustees of the nor- 
mal school had thrown open the normal hall, and the 
members of the association were the guests of the state; 
and such prominent educators as Supt. McAllister of Phil- 
adelphia, Col. Francis Parker and wife of Chicago, Dr. A. 
E. Winship of Boston, Hon. E. O. Coapman of New 
Jersey, Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia College, 
New York, Rev. John Hall of New York, W. M. Giffin of 
Newark, Supt. Meleney of Paterson, and Dr. Bearce of 
Brooklyn, were there to counsel on topics educational. It 
is no wonder that the great awakening of the educational 
spirit of New Jersey received such an impetus at this 
time. 

TUESDAY A. M. 


‘Promptly at 11 o’clock, Pres. C. E. Meleney, of Paterson, 
called the Association to order. 

Prof. Wooley, of Trenton, led the convention in singing. 
Rev. Dr. Hartman, of the Central Baptist Church, offered 
a brief, eloquent prayer, and then Prof. Washington Has- 
brouck, of the Trenton Normal School, came forward to 
welcome the teachers to the good things in store for 
them. 


“T remember,” said Principal Hasbrouck, “ when our boys 
came home from the war. They were war-worn and battle- 
scarred, and the flags they bore were rent and tattered from hard 
service. What a royal welcome was given them at the capital of 
the nation! It is not strange that the teachers of the state of 
New Jersey are met with a similar welcome. You come to gain 
new strength to pursue your noble work in the cause to which 
you are devoting your time and energies. I voice the sentiment 
of each and every member of the State Board of Education and 
the trustees of the normal and model schools whenI say that 
they gladly welcome you here, and wish you unbounded success 
in your meetings.” 

Hon. E. O. Chapman, in behalf of the association, re- 
sponded to the address of welcome. He said: 


“I am proud to be selected by the teachers of this state to re- 
spond to the cordial pledge of we!come proffered to us by Prof, 
Hasbrouck. It is but another instance of the sympatby and in- 
terest felt by the state for ber teachers and their work. We have 
never lacked the support and earnest sympathy of the State 
Board of Education. 

“Some teachers are very apt to think, as they plod along day 
by day in their own particular groove, that the outside world is 
leaving them alone and does not appreciate their work in the 
interest of education. This is onlyan apparent neglect. Every 
American parent is interested in the work being accomplished by 
the teachers, and they are not apathetic to that work. Their 
seeming neglect is not because they are not in sympathy with 
education, but because the state has relieved them of responsi- 
bility by maintaining schoo! boards which American parents 
have confidence in. A philosopher has said that what qualities 
you would have appear in a nation, you must implant in the 
schools. How great, then, is the responsibility of school teachers 
to see that the work so dear to the parent is successfully accom- 
plished! Where we are educating the masses to be leaders in our 
government’s aff :irs, where every man is a sovereign, we should 
attach much importance to this thought, for very much of the 
good that shrll come to our state will depend, in the future, on 
how the teachers are doing their duty.” 

Supt. Chapman concluded his remarks by comparing the 
salaries paid in New Jersey to teachers with those paid by 
other states, in which he showed that though New Jersey 
did not take first place in the matter of salaries still she 
was much nearer occupying this enviable pusition than she 
was to occupying the lowest place. 

Pres. Meleney here announced the following committees : 


Prin Jos. Clark, Newark. 
On Finance. 1 Prin. F. H H. Hanson, Atlantic City. 
Prin. L. C. Wooley, Trenton. 


Prof bt ht Forties. Long Branch. 
On Resolution. ~ Prin. W n, Newark. 
Prin. H. H. ook Passaic. 


. J. M. Green, Long Branch. 


On Nominations. | Brit Prin. B. £ Gregory Newark. 
Prin. J. H. Thorp, Bwedesbo boro. 


crotogy. Bilt: Sager WE ae Baoat 
On Ni logy.< Pr ebus yon, Samm 
_ Prin. J. H. Hallock, Newark. 


On Entertainme t. { rt care F. White, : ont 


The reading and adoption by the association of the min- 
utes of ’85 closed the morning session. 


TUESDAY, 2 O’CLOCK P. M. 


The afternoon session of Tuesday opened with the call- 
ing of the roll by the secretary. 

Prin. Harris, of Bayonne, moved the appointing of a 
committee by the president, for a revision of the constitu- 
tion of the association. In accordance with the provisions 
of this resolution, the president appointed Principals Har- 
ris, of Bayonne; Guilford, of Jersey City, and Giffin, of 
Newark. 

Prof. Wooley again led the convention in singing, after 
which President Chas. E. Meleney delivered his address to 
the association. 

Mr. Meleney outlined the plan of work before the asso- 
ciation and closed his paper with a consideration of the 
work for the future. On this latter point he spoke sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“It is important to consider now what there is for the state 
teachers’ association todo. The teachers of the state have a great. 
work before them in informing the people upon the important 
needs of education and overcoming the obstacles in the way of 
progress. The address concluded by making the following re- 
commendations: That the association be established on a more 
permanent basis; members should be elected; every teacher 
should bea member; that the association be more representa- 
tive; county associations should send delegates to the state 
teachers’ association ; there should be a stronger union through- 
out the state ; positions would be more permanent and salaraies 
more equable; teachers should rise toa higher standard of ex- 
cellence and demand proportionate compensation. 

“There should be organized a state council of education com- 
posed of eminent educators. Its promise should be to legislate 
upon educational matters, and recommend to the state authori- 
ties measures bearing upon school questions. Some of the sub- 
jects to be considered by the council include the present condi- 
tion of school discipline; the result of the law prohibiting cor- 
poral punishment; what to do with truants and incorrigible 
pupils; what is our duty as educators to the untaught vagrants ; 
what can be done to enlignten communities on school matters, 
and convince them of our needs; what legislation should be 
enacted in regard to compulsory education and child labor, or 
how may the present laws be more effectively enforced ; what is 
the best method of obtaining school boards: what would be the 
effect of apoointing women on school boards; what is the best 
method of conducting teachers’ examinations and granting cer- 
tificates; to what extent should temperance be taught; is it not 
important to teach the importance of labor; should not more 
attention be given to instruction in the principles of our govern- 
ment.” 

The address closed with an appeal to the teachers for a 
higher professional standard and a more complete fitness 
for their work. 

On motion of Supt. Barringer, of Newark, a committee 
consisting of seven representative educators, was appointed 
by the chair to consider the plans proposed in the presi- 
dent’s address for the furthering of educational interests 
in the state. 

The president then introduced Supt. James McAllister, of 
Philadelphia, who spoke upon the topic of ‘‘ Sub-Primary 
Education.” Mr. McAllister’s address wasa masterly effort 
on the part of one who has profoundly thought upon the 
subject, and possesses the happy faculty of making clear the 
laws of mentul development by apt and striking illustra- 
tions. While a student of psychology watches with care- 
ful interest the developments of his plan, the popular mind 
sees its unfolding with a no less keen interest. The train- 
ing of a child is to him the establishing of a character, 
that gives to the world the fullest realization of its inherent 
possibilities. 

All were profited by this period, and an ineffaceable 
stamp was left on every mind that listened to him. 

On Tuesday evening, Dr. Shepard, of the State Board of 
Education, presided, and after some excellent singing, the 
doctor spoke at some length upon the relations of the 
teacher to the state. Dr. Shepard then introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Rev. A. E. Winship, of Boston, ed- 
itor of the Journal of Education. 

The doctor excelled himself in his evening’s work. With 
great natural fervor of utterance, he combines a logical 
mind; and in his outlines of the necessary work of the 
teacher he indicated plainly the importance of making 
every branch of study taught, and every method used in 
school, a means to the end of building a good character for 
the pupil. 

WEDNESDAY, A. M. 

The president opened the session with a suitable selec- 
tion from the Scriptures. Prof. Wooley once again led the 
convention in song, and then Dr. Bearce, of Brooklyn, 
talked for an hour in a most interesting manner upon the 
subject of penmansbip. 

The doctor treats this subject in an original manner. He 
strikes the root of the matter when he tells the teachers 
that they must stop trying to educate the fingers of the 
child, and train first the arm, He gave the teachers exer. 
cises in arm and hand motions to the music of the piano. 
Prof. Shepard, of Newark, opened the discussion on this 
subject at the close of Dr. Bearce’s talk, and Supt. Bar- 
ringer, of Newark, and Prin. A. B. Wiggin, of Paterson, 
also engaged in it. 

After a recess of five minutes came a very interesting ex- 
ercise, when Prof. Jenkins, of tne State Institute for Deaf- 
Mutes, exhibited and explained the plan of deaf-mute 





education, A little girl, who has been dumb from her 


birth, was made to talk quite plainly, and with but little of 
the painful effort so common in such cases. 1% reading 
and articulation were then explained at length by the pro- 
fessor. Mayor Haynes, of Newark, who is an enthusiast 
on the subject of deaf-mute instruction, advised the teach- 
ers, after the professor sat down, to send all the deaf-mutes 
of their respective localities to the state institution. 

Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler next delivered an instruc- 
tive address on the “Scientific Treatment of Education.” 
Prof. Butler’s home is at Paterson, but he belongs to the 
faculty of Columbia College, New York. 

A recess was then taken for dinner. Upon reassembling 
at 2 p. M. there was singing, followed by the annual address 
of E. O. Chapman, who is president of the reading circle, 
which organization occupied the afternoon hours. The 
design of the circle, he said, was to give the teachers ad- 
vantages not otherwise obtainable except through a col- 
legiate course. The teachers of New Jersey have not been 
slow to avail themselves of these advantages, as the rapid 
growth of the circle indicates. Mr. Chapman continued to 
present the merits of association with the reading circle. 

“ It teaches the science of educational work,” he said, “and no 
teacher is fully equipped for his or her work without an ac- 
quaintance with that science. It might be said that the compen- 
sation given teachers is not sufficient to repay them for 
equipping themselves so expensively. But could not the same 
be said of all professional workers? Is any profession paid for 
its services to the world? Is the physician who, by a simple 
prescription saves Our child's life, sufficiently paid by the fee we 
give him? No, the professional workers, and especially teachers, 
must content themselyes with other reward than money. They 
must remember that they are preparing the child:en of the coun- 
try for the great duties of American citizenship. That is a task 
which, by reason of its noble character, makes its own reward. 
The necessity of preparing for this duty is therefore self- 
evident.” 

Secretary B. C. Gregory, of Newark, next read his annual 
report, giving an account of the circle’s organization a year 
ago, and reciting its progress up to the present time. The 
present membership is 1,886, of whom 964 come from the 
rural districts, and 883 from the cities. He made numerous 
suggestions for the enrollment of members, and the selec- 
tion of literature for the Jocal circles. 

Prin. B. Holmes of Newark, the treasurer of the reading 
circle, read his annual report, which was adopted. It 
showed the finances of the circle to be in a flourishing 
condition. 

Supt. Chapman then introduced Rev. Dr.John Hall of New 
York City. He said he always had a sincere fellow feeling 
for teachers, because in the first place their work was in 
many ways kindred with that of his own profession, and, 
secondly, because he himself had once been a teacher. His 
purpose, he said, was merely to present a few thoughts, 
crudely developed. He referred first to the inner sight, 
which should be cultivated by every teacher—the intuition 
to be able to judge of the merit or worthlessness of things 
as they come before us. He commended the reading cir- 
cle’s work. The great trouble, he said, is that people do 
not read‘enough of history. The world will be what it has 
been. The more one reads the broader will be his views— 
the more cultivated will be that inner sight which enables 
him to see through the superficial and penetrate the depths 
of whatever comes before us. He would, he said, next in- 
culcate the value of foresight. He would not ask the extin- 
guishment of the light of hope in the youthful breast, but 
he would ask that a ceriain prudence accompany these 
hopes. Prudence in money matters, prudence in guarding 
health, prudence in preparing one’s self to be fitted for the 
strange emergencies in which every one is apt to be placed 
in this world. Dothe best that you can always with a 
view to the future. The doctor told how once he had, con- 
trary to all expectations, been requested to instruct a stu- 
dent in medicine. The emergency required him to make a 
special study of medicine. In after years that study became 
especially valuable to him when he formed a connection 
with the New York Medical College. Every one else might 
have a somewhat similar experience. The doctor tolda 
number of other interesting anecdotes to illustrate the ne- 
cessity on the part of teachers for the cultivation of insight, 
foresight, inner sight into pupils’ capacity, and oversight 
of their behavior. In conclusion, he advised a moral devel- 
opment of the pupil, and warned teachers against the ex- 
clusively intellectual development, which has resulted 
already in the propagation of a series of crimes that dis- 
grace the country. At the close there was vigorous 
applause. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


After roll-call in the evening, and a piano selection from 
Mrs. B, C. Gregory, Newark, Pres. Meleney introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Col. Francis Parker of Chicago. 

The colonel was greeted with a round of applause as he 
stepped forward. ‘‘ The common schools as they were, as 
they are, and as they should be,’’ was his topic, and he pro- 
ceeded to describe the schools of the past as he knew them 
when a boy and in early manhood. His theme was a fruit- 
ful one, and he made much of it. There were many pres- 
ent who had never heard him before, and all pronounced 
his work before the association as highly satisfactory. 


THURSDAY, A. M. 


Thursday morning opened with a snow-storm, but the 
attendance did not sensibly diminish. 





At 9:80 o’clock came,the opening reading of the Scriptures 
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by the president, followed by a prayer offered by Rev. L. 
Sovey of Trenton. 

Mrs. Parker then addressed the convention on the “ Del- 
sarte Method of Expression.” Mrs. Parker has a perfect 
command of herself on the platform, and her every motion 
is quietly easy and graceful. Her explanation of this sys- 
tem was well received, and many questions were asked by 
the audience and answered by the speaker. She came 
later to the platform and recited one or two selections of 
poetry in a most charming manner. 

Principal B. C. Gregory and Principal W. M. Giffin, both 
of Newark, read papers on “ How to Treat the Unruly Ele- 
ment in our Public Schools.”” These gentlemen took some- 
what different views on this important subject. Each was 
warmly received by the audience, however, and both 
papers were productive of much good. 

The miscellaneous business occupied the remairder of 
the session. Under this head the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year : 

President, Professor Austin C. Apgar, Trenton; Ist 
Vice-President, Supt. William Milligan, Woodbury; 2d 
Vice-President, Miss Sara Fawcett, Newark ; Treasurer, 
H. E. Harris, Bayonne ; Secretary, A. B. Guilford, Jersey 
City. 

The following officers of the reading circle were re-elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, E. O. Chapman, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction ; Vice-President, C. E. Meleney, Paterson ; 
Secretary, B. C. Gregory, Newark ; Treasurer, B. Holmes, 
Elizabeth ; Directors, First Congressional District, Rev. F. 
R. Brace, Blackwood ; Second Congressional District, F. 
H. Hanson, Atlantic City; Third Congressional District, 
Wright Eckersly, Long Branch; Fourth Congressional 
District, Charless E. Boss, Plainfield ; Fifth Congressional 
District, P. E Demarest, Dover; Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict, Wm. N. Barringer, Newark ; Seventh Congressional 
District, A. B. Guilford, Jersey City. 

The association of 1886 adjourned without date. 

A. B. GUILFORD, Secretary. 


~ Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


VERA NEVILL; OR, PooR WIsDoM’s CHOICE. A Novel. By 
Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 344 pp. 75 cents. 


Ary one who has read ‘Pure Gold,’ or, ‘In a Grass 
Cvuuntry,” will be interested in this book by the same 
author. It is thoroughly English throughout ;—opens with 
The Vicar’s Family, which is composed of some conflict- 
ing elements, including a mother-in-law, to which is soon 
added, Vera, the wife’s sister,—and heroine of the book. 
The author has in an interesting and thrilling manner fol- 
lowed the career of this beautifal girl through the several 
‘ears which compose the time over which the story passes. 
From the time when this lovely but indolent sister enters 
the family of the vicar, and becomes the idol of the vicar’s 
children, and the sworn enemy of their grandmother ;— 
through the era of her misplaced love with its tragical 
ending, to the close of the book —the interest in the story 
does not abate, and the author has done her part well in 
maintaining the individuality of her characters which are 
many and of a varied kind, all the way through. The book 
is well worth reading. 


A GUIDE TO ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. For Beginners. By 
Le Roy C. Cooley, Ph.D. New York and Chicago : Ivison, 
——, Taylor, & Co. 300 pp. Price for introduction, 

cents. 


The author of this book, has, in a judicious manner 
selected the most fundamental facts and principles of 
chemistry and presented them in such a way that the stu- 
dent must constantly use his common sense to discover 
facts, his reason in drawing correct inferences, and any 
English in expressing accurately what he sees and thinks. 
It is emphatically a book of experimental chemistry. The 
apparatus called for in the course is of the least expensive 
kind attainable for good scientific work, and has been 
selected from that wrich is made for and approved by 
chemists. The pieces are simple, neat, easily put together, 
and always found in the market. Following the experi- 
mental work is a brief summary of the most important 
facts and principles—by these the student can correct his 
results. Among the interesting subjects treated are, 
Chemistry of Water; The Composition of Plants; Ele- 
ments, Molecules, and Atoms; Sulphur and its Com. 
pounds ; The Potassium Group ; Metals of the Zinc Group ; 
Gold and Platinum. The illustrations are clear, and the 
paper and type good. This ‘‘ Guide to Elementary Chemis- 
try”’ is entireiy new, and presents the latest results of 
scientific investigation. 











AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. By 
Briel P. Colton. Boston: D. C. Heath & C». 185 pp. 
Price by mail, 85 cents ; Introduction price, 80 cents. 


The design of the author in preparing this book has been 
to aid the student in getting a clear idea of the entire ani- 
mal kingdom, by the very careful study of a few typical 
animals; and to make the work practical, he is first taught 
how tocollect and preserve the material for his use and 
study. By adopting the plan laid down in this volume, a 
student is led to develop his powers of description, as he 
must observe and describe for himself from his own ma- 
terial; he is enabled to compare the animals, one with an- 
other, and by noting their differences, he is shown how to 
classify them. The general plan of study is: 1. Directions 
are given for collecting and preserving the specimens ; 2. 
The live animal is studied; 3. The external features are 
noted ; 4. The animal is dissected ; 5. The development of 
a few forms is traced; 6. After studying each animal, its 
relations to other animals are considered. This book is 
eminently practical throughout ; directions for the procar- 
ing of specimens are given; implements, and how to pre- 
pare them—a list of easily obtained or made can be 


coune in the Introduction, while the body of the book is 


ted to whatcan be done by the average high-school 








pupil. Altogether, it is a text-book that has been long 
needed, and will be welcomed by teachers especially. 


PRINCE PEERLESS. A F Folk Story Book. By the 
Hon. Margaret Collier. ustrated by the Hon. John 
Collier. 267 pp. $1.25 
Madam Collier fully appreciated child-nature when she 

pre tbis book of fairy-stories, and dedicated it to her 

children. Even grown-up children are sometimes willing 
to go back to Jack the Giant-killer, Bluebeard, and kin- 

impossible stories ; but this volume, from the ready 
pen of a more modern writer, is a long distance in advance 
of the old-time, thrilling fairy-story, and is consequently 
much more attractive even. In the first chapter, the 

Fairy Folk, there is such a mingling of the possible and 

impossible, the imaginary and the real, that it seems to be 

almost a true description. 

The other stories—The Great Snow Mountain,—The IIl- 
starred Princess,—The Sick Fairy,—Two Fairies —The 
Shadow World,—Prince Peerless,—and Something New— 
are all equally good, and it is doubtful whether a more ad- 
mirable and inating fairy story-book has appeared. It 
is airily conceived and gracefully written. 


SKETCHES From My LIFE. By the late Admiral Hobart 
Pasha. With a Portrait. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 282 pp. Paper cover, 60 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


Tbe pages that compose this volume were the last 
ever written by the brave and true-hearted sailor, 
Hobart Pasha. They are arranged in chapters, of which 
there are twenty-one, written in a lively, brilliant, enter- 
prizing style; and besides containing numerous adven- 
tures of a general character, there are descriptions of 
slaver-hunting on the ceast of Africa, blockade-running in 
the south during the Civil War, and experiences in the 
Turkish navy during the war with Russia. Upon examin- 
ation it is found to be a deeply interesting record of a pecu- 
liar and chequered life ; and to give one an idea of the ex- 
citement and mterest portrayed in these sketches of actual 
encounter and danger, the book must be read. A few of 
the titles will show the nature of the contents; Perils by 
Sea and Land; Slaver-hunting; In the Baltic; Blockade- 
running; ‘‘ Never Caught ;’”’ Richmond During the Siege ; 
Sport in Turkey. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN GREEK SYNTAX. Designed to 
Accompany the reading of Xenopbon’s Anabasis. By 
S$. R. Winchell, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
107 pp. Introduction, 54 cents ; retail, 63 cents. 

It would be a difficult matter in a book of this size to 
find more than has been prepared and arranged by Prof. 
Winchell in this volume. It is in substance a series of 
lessons on Attic Greek syntax, designed to follow a 
sre abelnwomery h study of the etymology of the language. 

t comprises the last half of the grammar, with exercises 
and vocabularies, arranged with the view of making the 
pupil familiar with the fundamental principles of Greek 
syntax. Besides this,—it is intended as an introduction te 
a thorough treatise on Greek prose composition;—and to 
make its design the very best, the words used, and the ex 
amples cited, are taken entirely from the first three books 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis, the most finished and perfect 
specimen of me Attic Greek known. The make-u) of the 
book is excellent,—bound in strong covers of dark brown; 
the paper is thick and heavy, red edged,—type clear and 
pure, a very necessary feature in Greek, especially. The 
arrangement of the book is in lessons; each one consisting 
of the grammar, the vocabulary, and exercise, which is 
com of appropriate English sentences to be trans- 
lated into Greek. In all respects, these Elementary Les- 
sons by Prof. Wiuchell, are most timely and valuable. 


SECOND NATURAL HISTORY READER. By Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. Boston: Boston School Supply Company. 
132 pp. 30 cents. 

This is one volume of the Boston School Series of readers, 
carefully graduated both as to matter and language. The 
lists of words which are introduced for spelling are selected 
with due regard to the experience of children’s difficulties; 
and as not interests children more quickly than ani- 
mals and animal life, this series is in every way fitted to 
serve the p' of ordinary readers, from the fact that a 
ey interest can be maintained by actual observation. 
It will be seen on examination that animals only are intro- 
duced into this book that are more or less familiar to chil- 
dren, although the subjects are treated in such a manner 
as to lead on to the scientific classification found in the 
higher books. In this Second Reader the first ten chap- 
ters are devoted to birds of various kinds. followed by, 
Suakes, The Frog, The Toad, Fish, The Snail, The Fly, 
Spiders, The Mouse, Rat, Rabbit, Hare, Squirrel, Dor- 
mouse, Bat, Mole, and Hedgeho . The book is embellished 
with plenty of engravings, which are uncommonly clear, 
good, and of new design. 


NATURAL HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKs. Young Folks’ 
Pictures and Stories of Animals for Home and School. 
By Mrs. Sanborn Tenney. In Six Volumes, ru $ 
B ; Bees, Butterflies, and other Insects ; Sea-Urchins, 
Star-Fishes, and Corals ; Fishes and Reptiles ; Sea-Shells 
and River-Shells. 30 cents each. 


The six books of this series, each one complete in itself, 
constitute a charming juvenile library of natural his- 
tory. They have been prepared with t care, by an 
author well gifted in the art of interesting children, and 
the pictures and stories of animals found in this series will 
instruct as well as amuse. They will prove as charming to 
children at home as at school, and the child who gets a full 
knowledge of the contents of each of che six volumes will 
have a pretty good idea of natural history. The pictures 
are of course a great charm and attraction. They are 
wood engravings, more than five hundred in number, and 
true to nature. — people as well as children can 
learn from them, and no library, either at school or at home, 
should be considered comptete without this series. The 
binding is uniform, in shades of brown, decorated in 
black, with a representative on the outside. The 
paper is good, and the type and illustrations remarkably 


clear. 
A Lucky Warr. A Story for Teachers, of Home and 
School Life. By Ellen E. Kenyon. New York: Fowler 


& Wells Co., 753 Broadway. pp. $1.00. 

In the preparation of this volume the author has given 
the result of a years of observation. The little ones at 
home and school; their ways, needs, and multiplicity of 
tastes in the various phases of life, have all been con- 

The scenes and incidents of the story are largely 


ina bright, racy style. From the beginning to the end of 
the book, an in t centers in, and clusters around the 
little waif, Bertha, and all rejoice as, in the progress of the 
story, she finds a good home and 1s termed “ lucky.” 


seems to s specially to mothers and sisters, whose 
sympathies will be most touched in the recital of the career 
of the little heroine. 


: LITERARY NOTES. 

The Macmillan press has just issued a second edition of Lan- 
frey’s “ History of Napoleon I.” in four handsome volumes. This 
is one of the most learned and candid histories of the great Em- 
peror that has ever been written. 

The January number of the English lllustrated Magazine con- 
tains the first of a series of illustrated papers by the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” descriptive of a recent visit to Ire- 
land. 

Messrs. TICKNOR & Co. have just issued in book form Mr. W. 
D. Howell’s latest story, ** The Minister’s Charge.” Among their 
other most recent issues are, “ Liber Amoris,” being the book of 
love of Brother Aurelius, by Henry Bernard Carpenter; and 
“ Goette’s Faust,” a commentary, by Denton J. Snyder. 

Miss LovUISA PARSONS will soon have another book before the 
public. This one will soon be published by Messrs. Lee & Shep- 
ard, and is to be called, “* How Shall my Child be Taught Prac- 
tical Pedagogy ? or, The Science of Teaching, Illustrated.” 

For boys, yes and even girls, of a mechanical turn of mind, a 
new book has just been issued by the Worthington Co. Its title 
is suggestive, “ How?” 

Mr, F. D. Crate of North Evanston, Ills., bas prepared an ex- 
cellent Poultry Manual. It tells all about the various kinds of 
poultry and their cure and diseases, and during all seasons. 
Many of the most prominent educators look upon Dr. Hall’s 
“ Bibliography of Education” as one of the best things eer 
written upon education. 

D. C. Heata & Co.’s catalogue for 1886, the first catalogue 
which has been issued by this house, isa volume of 200 pages, 
announcing books of much value and interest to teachers. It 
gives exhaustive descriptions and testimonials of the books pub- 
lished by them upon history, philosophy, theory and practice of 
teaching,etc. There has been considerable taste displayed in its 
arrangement and general make-up. 

Scientific temperance education is finding friends in Canada. 
The province of Quebec has passed a compulsery scientific tem- 
perance act, and the Barnes’ Series of scientific text-hooks 1ave 
been adopted for exciusive use in the schools. This series 
thus becomes the government standard text-books in Canada as 
well as in the United States. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Flowers from Dell and Bower. Poems. Illustrated by Susie 


Barstow Skelding. New York: Whivce, Stokes. & Allen. $2.50 
A Visit from Santa Claus. By Clement C. Mvore. [illustrated 


by Virginia Gerson. New York: White, Stokes, & Allen. $1. 


The Lives of the Presidents. Vol. I.Geo. Washington. By Wm. 
O. Stoddard. New York: White, Stokes, & Allen. $1.25. Vol. 
II. Uiysses 8. Grant. By Wm. 0. Stoddard. $1.25. 


Preparatory Course in Latin Prose Authors. By Albert Hark- 
ness, Ph.D. New York: Appleton & Co. 


Ceesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. By Albert Harkness, 
Pb.D. New York: Appleton & Co. 


00" By Joseph Cook. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


The Marquis of Penalta. B 
Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Essenti:] Studies in English and American Literature. By 
28° Baldwin, Ph. D. Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co. 


4 pee Armando Palacio Valdes. 


Guatenbuns Toonte, Fiction but Fact. By Rev. Ruen Thomas. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.25. 


Charlie Lucken at School and College. By The Rev. H. C. 
Adams, M.A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Ce. $1.50. 


House Plants as Sanitary Agents. By J. M. Anders, M. A. 
Philade!phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.50. 


The Buchholz Family. Sketches of Berlin Life. By Julius 
Storide. New York: Chas. Scritner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Ways and Means. By Margaret Vandegrift. 
Porter & Coates. 


Ten Dollars Enough.—Keeping House Well on Ten Dollarsa 
Wek; How it Has Iieen Done; How it May be Done Again. By 
Catherine Owen. Bosten: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1. 

First Steps in Scientific Knowledee. By Paul Bert. Trans- 
lated by Madame Paul Bert. Revised and Corrected by Wm. H. 
Greene, M. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippivcott Co. 60 cents. 

Oct*ber. Through the Year with the Poets. Edited by Oscar 
Fay Adams, Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cents. 

Once Again. By Mrs. Forrester. Philadelphia J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 75 cents. 

Gulliver’s Travels. By Jonathan Swift. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Boards, 35 cente. 

Punctuation and the Use of Capital Letters. By John 8. Hart, 
LL.D. Philadelphia: Eldridge Bros. 50 cents. 

The Casting away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. By Frank 
Stockton. New York: Century Co. Paper, 50 cents. 

Shoprll’s Modern Houses. New York: Co-operative Building 
Plan Association. 191 Broadway. $1. I*sued Quarterly. 

Macbeth. By Wm. Shakespeare. Earlv Australian Voyages. 
By John Pinkerton. New York: Cassell & Co. 10 cents each. 

Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. Boston: Ginn & Co. Boards, 
70 cents. 

The Philosophy of Wealth. By J. B. Clark, A. M. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1 price, $1.10. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Theory of Determinants. By 
Paul H. Hanus. Boston: Ginn & Co. Mailing price, 1.99 

A History of the French Revolution. By H. Morse Stephens. 
In 3 Vols. New York: Chas. Scrioner’s Sons. Voll. $2.50. 

Prince Peerless. A Fairy Folk Story Book. By the Hon. 
Morgaret Coll'er, New York: Chas. Sribner’s Sons. $1.25 

Manners Maketh Man. By the Author of How to be Happy 
Tbough Married. New York: Cnas. Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

Applied Christianity. Moral Aspects of Social Questions. B 
Washington Gladden. Boston: oughaow, Mifflin, & Co. $125. 
Vera Nevill or Poor Wisdom’s Chance. A novel. 

. Lovett Cameron. hiladelp! 


Philadelphia : 





sidered. 
drawn from real life, and its ure purpose is well sus- 
high, b purpo H 


Its lesson is well taught the narrative is written 
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hia: J. B: Lippincott Co. 75 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


=< 


TreasureTrove 


I. H. NORTON, Supt. or Scuoots, Let- 
CESTER, VT., says : 

“It is seldom I give a written recom- 
mendation for any book or m e, but 
I find in TREASURE-TROVE a journal of 
such marked excellence that I cannot 
forbear expressing my pleasure that our 
young people have such a valuable aid 
and incentive to study, as in TREASURE- 
TROVE. Its pure, elevating character, its 
superior press work, and tasteful engrav- 
ings, leave but little to be desired. It 
should be in every home in our country.” 


S. R. MORSE, Co. Supt. ScHOOLS, ATLAN- 
tic Crry, N. J., says: 

‘* TREASURE-TROVE has been used in 
some of our schools during the t three 
years, and all who have used it have been 
much pleased -withit. I would like to see 
it in every school in my county.” 


C. W. GAYLORD, M.D., CHarRMAN 
ScHOOL BoaRD, BRANFORD, CT., says : 

“ After careful examination of TREAS- 
URE-TROVE, I am convinced that it is an 
entertaining, instructive, and safe maga- 
zine for the teacher, pupil, and home circle. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, County Supt. or 
ScHOOLS, HUNTINGTON, PA., says : 

“I am heartily in sympathy with 

TREASURE-TROVE. Its mission is pure, 


noble, elevating. It is just what our 
youth need.” 


W. H. HOCKENBARRY, Svupr. Crry 
SCHOOLS, CHAMBERSBURG, PA., says : 
“I hope useful magazines, like our 
TREASURE-TROVE, will drive out the ives 


that so many of our youth are poisoning 
themselves with.” 


A. B. GRUNWELL, Supt. ScHOOLs, 
GEORGETOWN, D.C., says: 

“IT am much pleased with TREASURE- 
TROVE. It cannot fail to improve any 
school or family where it is a constant 
visitor.” 


From Rev. ALMON GUNNISON, Pastor 
ALL SouLs CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
‘‘T have examined TREASURE-TROVE 
and I find the magazine to be of pure tone 
and literary grace. The articles are not 
only popular in character, but are educa- 
tional, TREASURE-TRoVE will be a wel- 
come monthly visitor in any family which 
is fortunate enough to have its name upon 
the subscription books.” 





TREASURETROVE FOR 1887. 


Will contain a number of features highly interesting to the Girls and Boys. 





PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Will realize the great value of 


The Illustrated Battle Papers, 


By Cot. SHRAPNEL. Giving clear, simple, and thrilling ac- 
counts of the most important actions of Our Great 
Civil War. 

Already have appeared Bull Run and The Great Bat- 
tle between tne Merrimac and Monitor ; and in 
future numbers will appear The Siege of Vicksburg 
Sheridan’s Ride, Gettysburg, The Second B i 
Run, and others. 

All’ these teach the great lessons of Our Country’s 
History, in a manner eagerly learned by the young, and 
never to be forgotten. 


“Two Yankee Boys Abroad,” 


B . BALLARD, the popular author of “On the Win 
OF ihe W Wind,” isa series of papers on Travel and A 
venture in Ireland, Scotland, and England, told 
in a manner at once entertaining and instructive. 


There will be a series of articles on 
How to Paint in Water Colors.— 
Illustrated. 


Beside these there will be 
ILLUSTRATED SPECIAL ARTICLES 


on such timely and entertaining subjects, as 


New York Trade Schools, 


(Every boy will want to read this.) 


How Horses and Dogs are 


Tamed and Trained, 
Snow Crystals, 
The Palace of Flowers at Oorcha. 


Several papers on 


Magic for Young Folks, 


and many others. 


Our Portrait Gallcry 


Will contain, every month, portraits and biographies of dis- 
tin uished men and women. Among those to come are 

Great Returalies” Louis Agee? j “A Great 
Lanyen. Will iam_M. Evarts A Friend of the 
Friendless,” Mr. Bergh; and many others, painters, 
poets, authors, statesmen, business men, and men and wo- 
men, too, who have succeeded in ali the walks of life. 


Every-Day Things 
Will describe and show by illustrations how the common 
things we meet every day are produce:! and manufactured. 


Around the World in 30 Days 


gives every month a chat on the principal events of the 
month in all parts of the world. 


Ideas of Our Times 


Is a series of articles describing and picturing the new inven- 
tions and discoveries that are most likely to provoke an in- 
terest in any live boy or girl. 





Beside a deep ply interesting Serial Story and 
many bright short stories, poems, and sketches 
by our best authors, the favorite departments already 
so popular will be continued. 


Miss Columbia's Diary 


Tells in a pleasant way, how some of the pon A States 
came into the Union, and how some of the great events and 
changes came about in our Country’s history. 


The Living World 


Describes and illustrates the life and ways of animals, great 
and small, in the world about us. 


The House Beautiful 


Contains articles telling in a simple, familiar way, how i» 
take care of the health. 

Other regular departments of great interest and entertain- 
ment, are 


Rasy Experiments, Stories of the Past, Pearls, 
and Something to Speak. 


These titles show what they are. 


There is a special pictorial department of 


Prize Stories by Young Writers. 


These stories are written from pictures ; and prizes are 
given every month for the best compositions. 


The Little Ones 


Have a special department every month, with large type aad 
beautiful pictures. 


The Letter Box. 


Gives a chance for all our young readers to write letters, and 
verses, and compositions, to Cousin Alice, who gives prizes 
for the best-written letters. 


TREASURE-TROVE PUBLISHING CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





HELPS 2 TEACHERS] 


JUST PUBLISHED, 








PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 
Cloth, 16mo, 192 pp., with portrait, $1.25; to 
teachers $1. 00 ; by mail, 9c. extra. The most val- 
uable book for teachers published, 25,000 copies 
sold, Contains principles of the New Education. 


PATRIDGE'S Bgl li s6 METHODS. 


Cloth, 12mo, 686 re, wan illustrations. Superb 
oe edition end ready, $1.75; to teachers, $1.40; mail, 9 cents extra, 
| mail. “ay extra. ontains the practical work The ‘ob 

ustra! ting the principles i in “Talks on Teaching.’ 





from deg 





TATE’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCA- 
TION, Cloth, 16mo, 331 Pr» St. .50 ; to teachers, 
$1.20; by mail, 7c. extra, onceded to be the 
best book published on the philosophy of educa- 

tion. Our edition is revised, and finely bound. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES ON THE SCI- 


ENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION, Cloth, 





16mo, 264 pp., $1.00; to teachers, 80c.; by mail, School-room Suggestions, and Apparatus. e whole volume is in accord with the spirit of modern 
7c. extra, The principles of education arc Zasesly ehecationsl ideas, and is designed to make de teacher's work varied, attractive and effective. 
set forth in this volume, Our edition is the besi. recvinnitt HTT LOU OO EE 





Fitch. S LECTURES ON TEACH- 

loth, 16mo, 395 pp., $1.25; to teachers, 
= a by mail, %- extra. Discusses the princi- 
ples of education, but in a different bearing from 
Payne or Tate, Highly regarded abroad, 


SHAW AND 7 denon te SCHOOL 





DEVICES. Cloth, 16mo, 224 $1.25; to 
teachers, $1.00; by ‘mail, Qe extra PP ithe object of 
this book is to give teachers in a convenient form 
a multitude of new ways to present old truths. 





PARKER'S PRACTICAL TEACHER: 
Cloth, octavo, 188 double column pages» 

%-. .50; to teachers, $1.20; by mail, r4c. extra, 
ontainsalarge number of practical articles by Col. 
ker on all school subjects. Full of inspiration. 


KELLOGG’S SCHOOL MANAGE- 


gy t Cloth, 16mo, 123 Pi 7 " 75C. 3 ; to teachers, 
by mail, sc. extra, tne most = 

cult ‘of school work, Filled wit original and 

practical ideas. Simple, clear, comprebensive. 





SOUTHWICK’ S HANDY HELPS. 
—: 16mo, 280 bp $1.00; to teachers, 89c.; by 
8c, extra, fascinating qonare. of i 


ING, Cloth, 16mo, 112 pp., 75c.; to teachers, 
by mail, sc. extra, A book of "educative occupa- 








250 other best toncheor? books with teachers’ 
prices, Copy mailed for 4c. stamps; FREE to those 








25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK 


9 
who mention this papor. ° “ 


ee An invaluable aid oral teaching,] tions for children in school on the eee home, Sous 
for general exercises and interesting dull pupils.| plan. Many hints how to keep pupils employed a. aid in 
TRE NATIONAL yng tdi -y BOOK. ph IB pd cap ae bik oe # 
loth, r2mo0, over 400 pp., $1.50; to teachers, green and go seen long, 
$1.20; by m’ il x2c, extra, ertainly the acme of] 63 pp., asc. ; to teachers,’ soe Sos. :b mail, se. extra, of Death. Bl 
question cakes, paveluntte Sx for a role and pre- Special rates for ten or over. yh collection of Derivation of 
paring for examination, N: bound. Songs, bright, pretty and pleasing. for K: 
UR new cata e called “Helps for Teach- cole’ Day; F 
exe,” contains full Gescriptions ‘of these and] Ess Los KELLOGG & CO, | | [Umbreiia.s mile wiaes ™ 
Educat 


onal Publishers 


SCHOOL DEVICES. *x*x*xk* xe kkk 


A Book of Ways and Su tions for Teachers, By Edward R. Shaw and Webb Donnell, of the 
Yonkers High School. fi us: 


ject of this book is to afford practical assistance to teachers who wish to keep their work 
into mere routine, by giving them, in convenient form for constant use at the 

desk, a multitude of new ways in which to present old truths. It gives devices for teaching Language, 

Grammar, Reading, Spelling, g, Geograp 

besides other chapters upon oe! following ‘subj ects: Outside 


TWO "x? NEW BOOKS 


RRR OOCRRGRRREREEE 





HANDY HELPS. No. 1. 


A Manual of Curious and Interesting Information. Pt peat P. Southwick, A.M., author of 


“ Short Studies in Li 

JOHNSON’S EDUCATION BY DO- pages. Fsice, S003, 
Literature, and Curious 
little cyclopsedia of information, at a little cost—a book useful to everybody, for the school and for 
ing new can be found in it every day to interest and instruct the school, 


J, reference, answering a large number of knotty questions in History, Art, 


A FEW OF ty aad WITHOUT THE ANSWERS, 
Animal with Eight E g Lakes; Boycotting; Burial Place of Columbus; Bride 
een es Ging ot of as 


the ——*4 Uncle Sam; First use of the 
his Wife; How 
Rhode 


445 days; Why black is Louies ete ete. 


trated. Cloth, 16mo, 224 pages. Price, $1.25; ¢o teachers, $1.00; by 


Arithmetic, aide a Physiology, Penmanship, Drawing, 
¢ School-room, Personal ug estions, 





PELEELUTETE ETE 


ak eek ht 


” “Quizzism and its eee ith complete index. Cloth: 16mo, 288 
to teachers, 80 cenis ; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 


nature, touching on every natural science. Itisa fascinating 


It is an 


, unequalled for exercises and interesting dull pupils, 


a Fruit; Doors that are Books ; 
. “Defend me from my friends;”’ Flog- 
Pens are Slit; Key of the Bastile ; Mother Goore; Origin of All 
Island has two Capitals ; Silhouette ; Simplest Post-Office in the World 
among fishes ; Unlucky days for matrimony; Year with 


Violet ‘Crown ; ; Dead Se: 














E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Pl., N.Y. 
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[Bror. [Jonsmus on 


Tomer Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a ‘ectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, Serdialle, com. 
mend to iadies and to the communit in en 
the employment of your pure * la Belle 
soap over any adulterated article, ; 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MONLIN ONDERWERR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 





AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


Is eqnal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 

ranted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 

Selected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 49 cts. 


LINEN GOODS 
OF ALL KINDS. 
Blankets, Flannels, 

Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


AND 


DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition, 


Lace 











Special Attention given to Mail Orders, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
Presses 20S RIP 


« PING. 











bingeing 
Cablijhment 


OFFICES: 


LJ, Temple, Flace, | Fifth Ave, oor. W, 14th Bt 


8. A. 


Price List Sent Free. 


EPPS’'S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer by——not this son 
of York but by their steamboats from 
New York. Of course reference is made to 
the elegant and commodious steamers 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts now run- 
ning on the Stonington line between New 
York and Boston. The fares have recently 
been reduced and there is consequently a 
great rush of travelers for passage on this 

pular inside route both to Boston and 
Prechienee and closely connecting with 
all New England points. 

Passengers on this line can have a full 
night’s rest according to the ae resent ex- 
press train arrangements for Providence 
and Boston. 

Another point worth noticing is the ad- 
dition of reclining chair parlor cars be- 
tween the steamer’s landing and Boston, 
of which luxury one may avail himself 
without extra charge. 





FRBEL! is indeed a name to conjure 
by among all the apostles of the best and 
the true in education ; and the announce- 
ment that a cheap edition of this author’s 
work has just been issued from the press 
of Messrs. A. Lovell and Co. will be good 
news to thousands of teachers and parents. 
This book is recommended for both the 
primary and the kindergarten depart- 
ments of the National Teachers’ Reading 
Circle. It should be in the library of every 
teacher and every parent. It is not too 
much to assert, that single lines in it con- 
tain suggestions more valuable than vol- 
umes of other pedagogical works. 


Whatever you want to furnish and sup- 
ply your school-room, we advise you to 
call upon, or write to, Mr. Arthur Cooper, 
Manager of the School ark and Pub- 
lishing Co. of 36 Bond St., New York. 
Here you will find books, stationary, 
furniture and supplies of all kinds; of 
which price-lists are furnished on appli- 
cation. Correspondence is solicited ; and 
the enterprising management is sure to 
meet your needs satisfactorily ; however 
varied and exacting they may be. 


Among the New Year’s greetings found 
on this desk is a little four-page card sou- 


venir at once tasteful and suggestive. It 
comes from Mr. M. B. Waters, general 
passenger agent of the People’s ine of 


steamers between New York and Albany. 
This line—always a favorite with New 
Yorkers —has beome,since Mr. Waters’ ac- 
cession to the management, even more pop- 
ular than before. Among the many good 
reasons for this, perhapsone may be found 
in the brief motto, ‘‘ Be on Time,” which 
appears on the first page of this ‘pleasing 
memento. The motto itself, and beneath 
it a little Dutch clock with ‘pendulum in 
full swing, are daintily embossed in gilt 
upon a white ground. Within the covers, 
appears a kindly expression of remem- 
brance and good will on the part of the 
general passenger agent toward the numer- 
ous friends he has made through his uni- 
form efficiency and courteous treatment. 


Long may he live as representive of this 
popular line, to send us pleasant re- 
minders. 


Have you seen the Judge’s great prize 
offer? And are you doing your level 
best to gain the prize by picking the most 
words out of Webster’s Dictionary ? If not, 
you had better be about it as quickly as 

ible. And in any case, please bear in 
mind the astounding fact that there are 
one hundred and eighteen thousand words 
in the latest editiun of this great book. 
Italso contains a gazetteer of the worid, 
with more than twenty-five thousand titles 
and information about places in all parts 
ofthe world ; and a biographical diction- 
ary, with names and facts concerning ten 
thousand noted persons, 

All these features combine to render 
this remarkable work among the most 
wonderful in the world and conspicuous 
as a great national standard for school and 
public use. 


High school teachers and school officers 
have learned to look upon certain text- 
books as indispensable aids. Among these 
books the normal educational series pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sower, Potts & Co, of 
Philadelphia, is always numbered; and 
stands in the front rank. It includes Dr. 
Brooks’ Union Arithmetic course, and the | ~ | 
same author’s Higher Arithmetic, Normal 
Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Phil- 

osophy of Arithmetic, and manuals of 
methods and keys to the above, besides 
ern rey Normal Union System of 
Industrial — and Syke’s Book-keep- 
ing and Blanks. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





AMERICAN 
D FOREIGN. 
EST TEACHERS, axv'ro 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, and 
Colleges without c - 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and aK ndergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
American School 1 Institute, lal East ‘14th St, N. ¥, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Sample of letters received hy this Agency. 
TiIo0N, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1886. 
W. D. Kerr, Esq. —Tbrough the medium of 
your efficient Agency, I have just been sreciates 
to the ———— p of a Heh pace ere at a 
salary of shall heartily recom- 
mend the Ly Teachers’ Agency, a ony. to 
teachers out of positions, but to those desirin 
better ones..... Yours, ete., L. H. WHIT 
Send stamp for new circular * list of places. 
16 Astor Place, New York. W. Kerr, ‘ec’ y: 


TEACHERS! 


THE PICTURE GALLERY now used in the pri- 
mary department of many schools meeting 
with great success. Many write us the Draw- 
ing Lesson alone each month worth the sub- 
scription price. 

Special Kindergarten Story for Kindergarten 
Schools. Beautiful illustrations and poems. 
Children become interested at once. 

Subscription price 75 cents a year. Special 
rates to teachers. Write for sample copy. Get 
upaclubin yourschool. Try it one year. 


Address CHICAGO ENGRAVING CO., 
89 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send 25 cents for an Assortment 
of Back Numbers. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


No teacher registered until Agency has investi- 
_ candidate's reord. Only it teachers 
en. Circulars free. Call when in city. 


J. gob Bridge, Man 


110 Tremont 8St., cor. Bromfie -— BOSTON. 
ELEGANT SHAPE, 


HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
satisfac- 



















FOY, HARMON & 
CUANWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 





Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without | N. E. 


Ripping. 
Goons received and returned by mailand ex- 
press; also called for and delivered free within 


ay limits. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
A HANDSOME WEDDING, BIRTHDA}), 


OR HOLIDAY PRESENT. 





THE WONDERFUL 






valid CHAIR. L0 LOUNGE, BED 


Price, $7.00 


and up. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. 


“S2ONVHO OS 
uzAO 


B+) ae aaa 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


All furnished vith the Automatts Coach Brake, 
and uae ie rote TF rices. 
Send s' for > Ontalages and mention riages. 


THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


_ 145 N. R E FN ie i 


one lsay cure R do nue E again, te FIT §! Y 


ye lp return a oe mean sradient cure. 

neve made the disease of Fina} EPILEPSY or FALLING 
BICENESS s life-long Ce Me remedy to cure 
orst cases, Becanse ot! ba’ tail is no reason for 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges. schools, and familics, su 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every ent eye of instruc- 
tion ; : oun ends good schools to parents. Call 


on or 
M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Teachers’ Agency, 
vion Square, New Yerk, 


Reliable Teachers 


Pret, Ain pee for Families, Schools, Col- 
ers supplied with Positions. 
a of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
ae Propert; mtea and sold. ‘School and 
dergarten aterial, etc. 
E. MIRIAM CO 
31 E. 17th S8t., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 

mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


w Vaseheey Surene- Ce 


Supolics Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 

—" ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 

Churches. ” Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 

Copyiets a and Cashiers to Suctnem Firms. 
(Mrs.) A. D. Sy eg 

329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, Publish 
WORLD AT HOME READERS. 


A new Scries of Geovraphical Readers. With 
beautiful maps and diagrams. 

No I.—1. Simple Lessons on te Plan of the 
School and the Playwround. 2. Simple Lessons 
on the Plan of the School. 3. the Meaning and 
Use ofa Map. 64 pp., 16mo, cloth, limp. Beauti- 
A Qe et = _ 

No. lI.—1. mth scmenp. on the Size and Shape 
of the Worid. 2. pe hical Terms Expiained 
and Illustrated by 1eference to the Map of tng- 
land. 3, Physical Geography of Hills and Rivers. 
Sopp. ,16mo, cloth boards. Beau.ifuily tastes 

No. lI. The Portes! and Political on coi 
phy of of ed an bm 160 pp., 16mo, h 

tifully illustrated 

















tT IV. Tne Physical oak Political a 
of the British Islands, British North America, and 
Australia, with knowledge of their productions. 
240 a0 Pe. 16mo, cloth boards. Beautifully a. 


No. V. The Physica! and Political Monee 


of a ia — and Longitude. Day and 
Night. e Seaso: With numerous maps ond 
BR can civcncvs cedecien verel Gab whseens 


No. VI. The G ay of the World generally, 
and especially of the British Cosomes and De 
dencies. Interchange of suemasnean, ete. ith 
numerous maps and iilustrations... .. .......75* 





N. E. Bureau of Education, 
TESTIMONIAL :—" I am engaged in the position 
of which you informed me. I had thought it 
advisable to register with four of the most repu- 
table agencies ; but allow me to say that in earn- 
est and conscientious devotion t my interest, 
and in evident pur} ose to give just the ition I 
was sevcking, you have surpassed all the others. 
Ishali not fail to speak in the highest tonne of the 
Bureau of Education whenever I have an 
opgqreunity. and to emp'oy it in the | gg my 
W. Fishkill-on-the Hudson. N. 
Now is the time to register. Add:ess HIRAM 
ORCUIT, Manager, 3 Somerset Street, Boston 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 


—tIn— 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING 


(As Used in Actual Business.) 


Arranged for Graded and High Schools; 


Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.‘ 0. Sample copies sent at Introduc- 
tion price. Money refunaed if not satisfactory. 
Second edition now ready. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Wewherne. N. C. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 











THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher 7 ogee 
Brooks’s Normal Alge 
Brooks’s een or) | Srigememetey. 
Brooks's Philosophy ot Arithmetic. 
M. thods avd Keys to the Above. 
Mont ery" 8 Nor. Uuion System of Indust. 


Lyte’« ‘Booktesning end Blanks. 


TANSY GAFSULES 


THE LATEST DISCOVERY. 


Dr. Baa > Celebrated Syapesation, Gade 
iable. yy eee to ons. 
ema 4 cents for Sealed Circular. 


CALUMET CHEMICAL CO., Chicago, wir. 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Will cure a Cold more thoroughly and speedily than any other preparation in use. 


This medicine is especially beneficia) in 
and affords effectual relief even in the adv 


all affections of the Throat and Lungs, 
anced stages of Consumption. Thousands 


of cases of Pulmonary diseases, which have baffied every other expedient of human 


skill, have been completely cured by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


fifteen years I was afflicted with Lung t 


** For 


roubles, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral relieved 


the distressing symptoms of this disease, and entirely cured me. It is the most 
effective medicine I havé ever used. —C. M. Fay, Prof. of Anatomy, Cleveland, Ohio. 


While in the army I contracted a severe 
Cold, which settled on my Lungs, result- 
ing in exhausting fits of Coughing, Night 
Sweats, and such loss of flesh and strength 
that, to all appearance, Consumption had 
laid its ** death grip” upon me. My com- 
rades gave me up to die. I commenced 
taking Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and it 


CURED ME. 


In the twenty years that have since 
elapsed, I have had no trouble with my 
Lungs.—B. B. Bissell, Editor and Pub- 
lisher Republican, Albion, Mich. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured my wife 
of Bronchitis, ‘after friends and ‘physi- 
cians (so severe was the attack) had almost 
despaired of ber life. She is now in per- 
fect health. --E. Felter, Newtown, O. 


When about 22 years of age, a severe 
Cold affected my lungs. I had a terrible 
Cough, could not sleep, nor do any work. 
I consulted several ooo but re- 
ceived no help until I commenced using 
Aver’s Cherry Pectoral. I continued to 
take this medicine, and am satisfied it 
gaved my life. —C. G. Van Alstyne, P. M., 
North Chatham, N. Y. 


Last year I suffered greatly from a Cold, 
which had settled on my Lungs. My 
physician could do nothing for me, and 
my friends believed me to be in Consump- 
tion. As a last resort, I tried Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It gave immediate re- 
lief, and finally cured .ne. I have not 
the least doubt that this medicine 


SAVED MY LIFE. 


I am now ruddy, healthy, and strong. — 
James M. Anderson, Waco, Texas. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of 
Throat and Lung troubles, after I had 
been seriously afflicted for three years. 
The Pectoral healed the soreness of the 
Lungs, cured the Cough, and restored my 
general health.— Ralph Felt, Grafton, O. 


Twenty years ago T was troubled with a 
disease of the Lungs. Doctors afforded 
0 relief, and said that I could not live 
many months. I commenced using Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and, before I had finished 
one bottle, found it was helping me. I 
continued to take this medicine until a 
cured was effected. I believe that Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral saved my life. — Samuel 
Griggs, Waukegan, Ill. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 











Py tg oy) 
eather. es 
shoes 100k new, not varnished. { 


BUTTON ~ OTTLEY, 






DRESSING 
no other. Beware of imitations, 
Mira... NEW YORK. ©¢€ 








6°, 7. 8°. 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg. Iowa, with a Paid-up capital of 
8600,000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mort- 
gage Loans drawing seven per cent., both Prir- 
cipal and Interest fally guaranteed. Also 6 4 
cent. 10-year Uebenture Bonds secured by 1C5 
per cent. of firs. Mortgage Loans held in trust by 
the Mercantile Trust Company, N. 5 per 
cent. certificates of deposit for periods under one 
year. Write for full information and referenees 
to the company at 150 Nassau St., N. 


BVvVK AGENES WANTED Wor 
er LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART 


, By John B. Gough... 
| His last and crowning life work, brim full of 


= and 


and tears,” it sells 


Be he . Rev. LYMAN AB- 
 - 4 sese seam omen. rte 
Rou mmoB made. ne hindrance 

tive . ats. Write for circalarr te 


Beira Terms ond 
aa BD SET AOTOM Dn, Mortook Dens © 


] 2 gg meng will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 








7 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Manager. 


commaunicatiog with advertisers. 





"WILSONIA MAGNETIC APPLIANCES” 


With “PATENT EYELET BATTERIES.” 





* oo mM 





BE WARNED (ees PREVENTION 


IN 





Wi lad dbilhia 


BETTER 
THAN CdR. 





Our Electro-Magnetic Chest Protectors and Lung Invigorators are the 


best you can wear to prevent Pneumonia, 
Lung Affections. Thousands now in use 
single $3.00, Double, $5.00 and $10.00. Ask 


Beware of Imitations. 


Bronchitis, Asthma, and al| Chest and 


and all giving splendid satisfaction. Price, 

your druggist or remit to— 

WILSONIA MAGNETIC APPLIANCE CO. 
826 Broadway, cor. 12th St., New York. 








Han: 


Greatest inducements ever offered. 
orders for our celebrated TKAS and OCUF 
beautiful Goli Band or Moss Kose China Tea Set, or Handsome 


COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug, 


Now's your time to get 
BEES, apd jee tS 


dd Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Moss 


‘orated Ban ‘ 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 
ging Lamp, or 
No house can give the same 
We stand at the head an ; 
For full particulars, address 


HTT |G THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 289, 


Watch, or Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
vality of goods and premiums as we. 
defy competition. 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 


Several of the now famous writers and 
lecturers of Boston were once speabing of 
their lecture experiences, when the sub- 
ject of pay was brought up. Each man of 
the company was certain that he had re- 
ceived the smallest sum. But Dr. Holmes 
made aclimax by saying: “‘ Listen, gentle- 
men. I had engaged to give a lecture for 
$5. After it was over, a grave looking 
deacon came to me and said, ‘ Mr. Holmes, 
we agreed to give $5; but your talk was 
not just what we expected, and I guess 
that tew-fifty will dew.’ "—Youth’s Com- 
panion, 


School Board Visitor, while examining a 
scholar : ‘* Where is the North Pole?’ ‘‘I 
don't know, sir.” ‘‘ Don’t know? Are you 
not ashamed that you don’t know where 
the North Pole is?’ ‘‘Why, sir, if Sir 
John Franklin and Dr, Kane and Markham 
couldn’t find it, how should I know where 
it is?” 

Bobby had a tooth drawn, and after it 
was all over, the dentist said : 

- ** My little lad, let me draw your atten- 
ion-—” 

** Boo-hoo,” groaned Bobby, ‘‘I don’t 
want nuffin’ else drawn !” 


IMPORTANT, 


When visit'ng New York City, save Baggage 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 


—- Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 
Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 


b ft per day, European plan. Elevators, and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Kestaurants =r with the best. Horse 
stages, and elevated railroacs to all depute. 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c hotel in the City. 


‘*Why, isn't this base-ball dreadful!” 
said Grandmother Grim. “ My little gran- 
son Tommy confessed yesterday that he 
‘stole a base’—unblushingly confessed it.” 


After Diphtheria. 
Diphtheria is a terrible disease, requiring the 


cars, 
You 










= medica! skill to effect a complete cure. 
ven when its power is bruken, it clings to the 
patient with gre.t rsistency, and often leavvs 
the system poisoned and prostrated. Just here 
Hood's Sarsapariiia does a vast amount of good, 
expelling impurities from theblood, giving it rich- 
ness and vitality, while it renovates and strength- 
ens the system, 
‘Up! up! my friend, and quit your books, 
Or surely you'll grow double; 
Up! up! my friend, and clear your looks ; 
Why all this toil and trouble?” 
— Wadsworth: The Student. 


A Ghost 


is a myth, but solid reality will be known by 
those who write to Haliett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, thereby learning free, about work they 
can do, and live at home, wherever they reside, 
at a profit of from $5 to $25 and upwarus daily. 
Some have earned over $50 ina day, Capital nut 
n eded. Haliett & Co., will start you. Allisnew. 
Deiay not. Pay absoiutely sure from start. 
Wealth awaitsevery worker. Both sexes. Allages. 


The scene is laid in a school for girls. 
** Ah,” said one young pupil to another, in 
triumph, ‘‘ my mamma gives me a penny 
every morning for taking a spoonful of 
cod-liver oil.” 

“* And what doyou buy with the penny ? 
eagerly asked the other girl, in a tone not 
devoid of envy. 

‘**Oh,” replied the former speaker, ‘T 
do not spend it at all; mamma puts it 
away for me every day to buy more cod- 
liver oil with !” 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should a! 
ways be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. | It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS. allays 
all pam, CURES WiND COLIC and is the BEST REM- 
EDY FOR DIARRH@A. 25 CTS -A BOTTLE. 

‘*Pshaw, mamma !” exclaimed a small 
boy of Charleston, ‘‘the earthquake was 
only a good joke, after all.” 

**A joke, Willie!” said the astonished 
mother. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

‘Why, mamma, it ‘ brought down the 
house.’” 

And the thoughtless lad laughed a seis- 
mic, silvery laugh. 

LEARN THE TRUTH ABOUT Hale's Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. Itso'tens the Cougn, re- 
lieves the windpipe and bronchial tubes of mu- 
cus, tones the lungs and the membranes of the 
tbroat, and restores to the organs of respiration 
— A Ye Strength and vigor. 75c., 50c 
and $1.00. 


@lenn’s Sulphur Seap heals and beautifies, 2c. 
GermanCorn Remover ki! 


Hits Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, S0c. 
Pike’s Teothache Drop< cure in 1 Minute, Sa 


“Oh! don’t propose to me here!” ex- 
claimed a young lady, whose lover was 
about to pour out his avowal as they were 
riding by a cornfield. ‘‘The very corn 
has ears.” 


MADAMRE PORTER'S COUGH BaLSAM. 
Is oneof the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
and Colds. Give it a trial. 


How to catch a big literary fish—Bait 
the hook with a book-worm. 





Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with dis- 
tressing and offensive symptoms. I[lood’s Sat 
saparilla gives ready relief and speedy cure, as it 
purifies the blood and tones up the whole system. 

“J suffered with catarrh ls years. I took Iood’s 
Sarsaparilla and now I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my ceneral health is much 
better.” I. W. Litxis, Chicago, ILL 


“I suffered with catarrh six or eight years; 
tried many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 


I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla and was greatly im- 
proved.” M.A. ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. ¢1; sixfor $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CUR FOR 





THe DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Far Drums per- 
fectly restore the hearing,and per‘orm the work of 
the patural drum. Always in positicn, tut invisible 
to others and comfortable 'o wear. All convereetion 
and even whispers heard distinctly. We re‘er to those 
send for illustrated book with testimon- 
ials, free Address ‘ 

F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DB. T. FELIX GCURAUD'? 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautificr, 






23 - r oves Tan, Pimples 
ee 4 2 Freckles, Moth- 

> (=| 35 Patches, Rash 
£3 | and Skin Diseas 
= c= , 
= “AL es, and every 
ng on blemisn on beau 
s=8°o ty, and defies 
a3 $a = creation. It has 
tood the oO 

Ba oc teat of 


30 years and is 
eo harmless we 
taste 1t tobe 
sure the prepara- 
thon is properly 
made. Acce pt 
no counterfeit 
of similiar bame, 
The distinpguisb- 
ed Dr L A. Say- 
er sad toa lady 
of the haution, 

y . (a patien'::)* As 
You Kies wee wr. ctcoe 1 recommend * Gouraud s 
Cream’ as the leas ha:mful cf ali the Skin prepara 

." One bottle wil! Jast six months, using it every 
fay Also Poudre Subiile removes superfluous ha r 
without injury t >» the sein. 

FEKJ. T HUPEINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggtsts and Fancy Goods Dealers 
througbou: the U S, Canadas and ‘ urope. Also found 
inN. City at R. AH Ma: v's, Stern’s + brich’s, Kidiey'’s 
anc other Fancy Gooos Dealers. [®" Seware of base 
mitatons. $1 000 Rewaid for arrest and poof of any 
oue selling the same. 





H°¥s IN=URANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
ORK, Office, No. 119 Broadway, Sixty-fifty 
Semi-Annual! Statement, January, 1886, i 
ABH CAPI1 AL, $3,00€ 000 @0 
rve Premium Fund, . . 3, 11 687 OF 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 878.443 9d 
Net Surplus, . . . ° 1 2v7 O85 lw 
CASH ASSETS, . . 87,618,116 CF 
SCMMARY OF ASSETS 


Sash in banks, $245,705 OF 
3onds & Mt'g , being Ist lien on R’lEs’t 897.550 00 
Onited States Stocks, ‘market value), 2,¢79.590 00 


3ank & R. RK. Stocks & Bonds,(m'ket Value) 1,622,55000 
Mate & City Bonds. (n.arket value), 2u2% WOO 00 


Loans on Stocks, pa able on demand, 122 850 60 
_nterest due on 1s anuary 1486. 97,. 56 02 





P ted & in bands of agents.2/ 8.: 90 3 
teal Estate, 1 272.633 77 
TOTAL. $7 618 116 U8 
§ Cras. J. MARTI‘, Pres, 
W.L Biertow,> As’tSec’s D A Heap, Vice-Pres, 
& G. Snow, Jr. A OW \°HBorn, V.P. & Sec 
New York, January 12th 1886 


T, B. GREENE, 





MME. ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM 


Favorably known and large- 
ly used in New York City and 
Viemmily 1cicver Lity )care, 


25, 50, and 75c. A BOTTLE. 


The 75-cent bottle contains 
four times as much as the 25- 
cent bottle. 

ONE or THE BEST, CH EAP- 
EST, AND MOST EF- 
FECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES, 

FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH 
ASTHMA, AND ALL AFFECTIONS OF 
THE THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant; not a violent 
remedy, and very agreeable to the taste. 


ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 


THE FAVORITE 


j Inside Route 
FOR 


Bos‘on, Providence 
and all New England 
Points. 

















fees Reclining Chai. Parlor Care 
- betw on Steamers landiag 
‘ 2 4 and Boston, 

4 WITHOUT CHARGE. 


1h 
oS iar et 

Leave this Pier new No, 36, North River, one 
block above Canal 8t., at 4.30 P. M. daily, except 
Sundays. 

Elegunt Steamers Khoce Island and Massachu- 
setts are now iunning on this live. First-class 
fare, $3.00 to Ruston, $2.25 to Providence. Pas- 
congress via this line can bave a full night's rest 
by taking 7.55 A.M. Express train from steamer’s 
landing for Providence or Boston 





FP. W. POPPLE, Gen. Pass’r Agt. 
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EV@RY TEACHER SHOULD EXAMINE 


The Sentence and Word Book. 


A Guide to Writing, Spelling and Composition by the Word 
and Sentence Methods. 
By JAMES JOHONNOT, 


Author of “ Principles and Practice of Teaching,” “ Geographical Reader,” ‘“ Natural History 
Readers,”’ “How we Live.’ 





MOTTO: “ The letter killeth ; but the spirit giveth life.” 


- Get it, and examine it. Every good teacher will commend it, and use it. a3 
- yen copy will be sent, post-paic , to any teacher, or school Officer, on receipt of introductory 
ice, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





The Boom Begun! 


BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHY 


Two Books Only. 
Cloth, -<60 
Barnes’ Complete “ *s 


Geography. 
ography. 

“ On the observational and inductive methods.”—Christian Union. 

These books are giving a good account of themselves. Already ado ~ New York City 
Brooklyn, Louisville, Ky., Saratoga, N. Y., Augusta, Me., Paterson, N i) a. | elsewhere. 
“ The plan of the book is excellent.”—Academ 

* M of Science and Art.”—New York ournal. 

nt rank of practical school books.”—New England rae a 


nin the Education. 
= Mothodien! tn arrangeanscl clasr'and perepisusus In’ caatemn, and chteant in mechanical 
n n ent, clear mec: 
construction.” —Edueat gem and perspicuous in sta ent, and elegant in 


*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, on receipt of price. ~ 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





NOW READY! 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGuffey’s Revised Readers.) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. GREBNER. 


FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Sample Copy and a 
Int uction Pric>. 


























Bet tic German Primer, - - - - $2 $. Nn 

ectic rman Reader, al = * te 

fclectic corm man Second Reader, : . ‘ i: 3 
ectic er, - - - 

Eclectic German Fourth Reader, - - - Nearly Rea ° 


Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course in Language Lessons 1nd Composition ; 
translation exercises ; German lessons with interJinear translation ; script lessons, etc. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORK. 


NEW FRANKLIN READERS. 


THE LATEST, HANDSOMEST, AND BEST. 

This new series of reading books has been poeugree on the most approved methods of teaching 
reading. The series is systematically arranged and carefully graded and excels all others in 
Prastiog), ere y Gradations Methods, Clear Typograph 

radation autiful Yittustrations, 
hoice Reading Selections, Durable Bindings. 
shay one pronounced the finest School Readers ever published. Prices; First Reader, 20 cts. ; 
Second Reader, 36 cts.; Third Reader, 50 cts.; Fourth Reader, 60 cts.; Fifth Reader, 84 cts. A full 
sample set, postpaid, tor $2.00, Special prices for first introductory supply. 


THE FRANKLIN COPY BOOKS. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 

This excellent series of Copy Bocks is printed by lithography on fine writing paper and bound 
with strony manilla paper covers. Franklin Grammar School Series of Copy ks, 96 cents per 
dozen. Franklin Short Course Series, 72 cents per dozen, Franklin Tracing Series, 72 cents per 
dozen. For samples and introductory terms, address, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





A CONTRIBUTION TO POPULAR CLASSICAL CULTURE. 


Prof. Goodwin writes: “I have advised the translator to publish these versions of Plato in the be- 
lief that they will be welcomed by many to whom poth Plato and Socrates have hitherto been 
mony venerated names, especially by those whose interest in knowing what Plato and Socrates 
py he t bas been doubly checked by the ignorance of Greek and by the formidable aspect 
of Plato’s complete works, even - an English ng 4 
UST PUBLISH 


TALKS WITH "SOCRATES ‘ABOUT LIFE. 


Translations from the Gorgias and the republic of Plato. 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1; paper 50 cents. 
“The translator of this little interes volume is already known throughout tbe country for 
elegant pamphlet editions, issued with the Scribners’ excellent taste, of some of the most pictur- 
esque of = 0's en into ome ee simple and idiomatic English and with an ac- 
curacy which olars. 
They are tithe volumes which ought to be in the hands ofall lovers of the best literature 
throughout the Union, and which schol boards, “home study” societies, and popular teaching 
associatic ns, such as the Chautauqua Association, should scatter far and wide among the y oath of 
the rural district.”—New York Times. 
akan. Volumes by the Same ee 
Fou 

SOCRATES. A ---t — of the Apology,|A DAY IN ATHENS WIth SOCRATES. 
Crito, and parts of the Pheedo of Plato. 12mo.| Translations from the Protagoras and the Re- 
Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. public of Plato. 12mo. Cloth, $1: paper, 50 cents. 

Correspondence In 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you can 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


ro LESS MONEY; 


0 take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
least Powe gore Ay eouble and no delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
a Send for Specimens and and particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 



















A CHEAP EDITION 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Has just been issued (December) and will be sold at the remarkably low price of 
cents per copy by mail. This book is recommended for both the Primaly and the 
Kindergarten departments of the National Teachers’ Reading Circle. It should be in 
the library of every teacher and every parent. Single lines in it contain suggestions 
more valuable than volumes of other pedagogical works. In ordering state whether 
you wish the book in cloth ($1.35), or in i hanes s (65 cents). Address 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS | WHAT’ SCHOOLS 


AND WHERE TO GET THEM, Have better music than those that use the ster- 
CHILDREN’S HOUR By Mrs. M. B. C. Siaue. | ling good 


Containing Dialogues Motion Songs, Tableaux. SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


Charades. Blackboard Exercises, etc., for ag ~ 4 
Senools, Kindergartens. 1 vol., 1émo, boards. Price, | of Ditson & Co? Carefully compiled, attractive, 


musical and popular, they are the ones to choose, 
EXHIBITION DAYS. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slader, | the next timea change is needed. Please examine. 
Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Char odes ‘Biackboard 


Exercises. ete , adapted to scholars in the Common. FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
ong and High Scho3l. 1 vol.,iémo, A ‘ ndevga rten Chimes ($1) isa charming 
PLEASANT TIMES. By Marion Wayland, | 26ok w a Oe Thee aoe 
Containing Dialogues, Recitattons, Motion tones. tions for teachers. Gems for Little Sing- 
ete., entirel se | price, 50 cta. e's (30 cts. $8 ber doz.) is a nice picture song 
THE NE ‘ALOGUES. By C. M. Barrows. | book, as is sh Flowers (25 cts., $2.40 ver 
lvol, one, tank 27 Dialogues, oe and original: doz. this last ny tes a only ‘eet: 
chool usic eeder ok cts., 
WAN NUAL L OF GYMNASTIO P ey tes $3.60 per doz.) First book for'learning the notes. 
wry am priee, 40 ct. FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 
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